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DOCUMENTS OFFICE CLASSIFICATION NUMBERS 
FOR CUTTERED DOCUMENTS, 1910-1924 
by Mary Elizabeth Poole and Ella Frances Smith 
Painstaking accumulation of lists from many sources has a 
resulted in this valuable compilation of numbers for individual 
documents in Cuttered classes. This work covers the she 
Also by Miss Poole: period between the 1909 Checklist and the time Doc- 
Documents office cles- uments Office Classification numbers began to be 
listed in the Monthly Catalog. It is in two parts. The 
1958. OP 16 $58.80 first, by Miss Poole, covers A-Y3; the second, by oe 
History references from Miss Smith, is from Y4-Y9. Book size is approxi- 
A ae — mately 612x814, bound in cloth, price $25.00 a copy. a 
Univ. Microfilms, 1958 Order now, during publication, for prompt delivery. 
Order OP 6268. 
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GAYLORD 


Seace-Master"” 
SLOPING SHELF STANDS 


6-Shelf Model No. 176* 


3-Shelf Model No. 173* 


Ready toe Koll, +e as Versatile Display, 


Truck or Shelving 


LIBRARY . . . sloping shelves 


make titles easy to read. 


HOSPITAL . . . double-faced 


and quiet for ward use. 


SCHOOL, OFFICE ... as extra 
shelving, fits neatly under win- 
dow, in front of radiator. 


@ All steel construction in dura- 
ble Desert Sand finish. 


® Write today for complete in- 
formation and price list. 


Library — School — Office — Hospital . . . will all find 
uses aplenty for Gaylords’ versatile new sloping-shelf 
stands. Compact, sturdy and light-weight, in 3- or 
6-shelf models, each makes a handsome display for 
new or selected titles, or reference works (see above) 

. also time-saving as work room stand that puts 
titles at slanted easy-to-read angle for cataloging and 
processing. 


Equipped with 4”, ball-bearing, swivel casters, they 
maneuver smoothly and silently with loads up to 56 and 
112 books. 


“SPACE-MASTER” DIMENSIONS -- *No. 173 (3-Shelf) — 43” high, 
28” long, 13” deep. Clearance — mid. 1142”, bottom 1442”. 
*No. 176 (6-Shelf) — 40” high, 28” long, 20” deep. Clearance — 
some as No. 173. 


LIBRARY SUPPLES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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announcing a new publication 


CHEMICAL TITLES 


the express service for increasing “current awareness’ 


of new chemical research 


e Starting in January 1961, CHEMICAL TITLES will be issued twice each 
month with each issue reporting approximately 3000 titles from the most 


recent chemical research. This service provides a current author and key 


word index to selected chemical journals and is intended to fill the void be 


tween primary publication and the appearance of abstracts. 


Taken from 575 journals—110 Russian—of pure and applied chemistry, 
these titles are listed for maximum convenience of use. The first part is a 


permuted title index in which keywords from each title are arranged alpha 


| betically with each keyword in full or partial context. The second part is an 
alphabetical index of authors together with full titles of papers and journals 
in which they appear. You can find a source in a minute. 

r Timeliness matches ease of use. All titles are found in the listing within 


two weeks of the time they are received in the ofhces of The Chemical Ab- 
stracts Service, the publisher. No other index or alerting service provides 


such prompt and complete coverage. 


Prices and discounts follow: 


Rate per Volume 
Base College and ACS 
Raic 


University Member 


Ist-10th subscriptions (each) $65 $50 $50* 
Additional 11th-25th subscriptions (each) 45 45 


26th and each succeeding subscription w 30 


* Single subscription only 


Order from: 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT e AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


1155 Sixteenth Street, N.W. e Washington 6, D. C. 
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College and Research Libraries 


Maurice F. Tauber, Editor 


Editorial Staff: Raven E. 
wortn, buildings; JENS NYHOLM, 
methods; JoHuN RATHER, 
news; Lawrence S. THOMPSON, 
personnel; Rosert B. Downs, re- 
sources. CARLYLE Jf. FRArey, 
CLARENCE Gorche.s, Evucene P. 
Sueeny, assistants to the editor. 


College and Research Libraries, 
the official journal of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research 
Libraries, a division of the 
American Library Association, 
is published bimonthly—Janu- 
ary, March, May, July, Septem- 
ber, November—at 1407 Sher- 
wood Avenue, Richmond 20, 
Virginia. Change of address no- 
tices, undeliverable copies, and 
orders for subscriptions should 
be addressed to American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago I1, Illinois. 


Subscription to CRL is included 
in membership dues to ACRL 
of $6 or more. Other subscrip- 
tions are $5 a year; single cop- 
ies, $1.25 or $I each for five or 
more copies. 


Production and Advertising and 
Circulation office: 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Manuscripts of articles and cop- 
ies of books submitted for re- 
view should be addressed to the 
Office of the Editor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New 
York. 


Inclusion of an article or ad- 
vertisement in CRL does not 
constitute official endorsement 
by ACRL or ALA. 


Indexed in Library Literature. 


Second-class postage paid at 
Richmond, Virginia, and at ad- 
tional mailing offices. 
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 §Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
os finest materials to make 
VOLUMES Bn Standard’s line of library furniture 
IN ONE * the complete answer to your \ 
; library operation and decor. Ne 


A treasury of what was Ly 
being written and read in \ f _ 
the North and the South 


during the Civil War 


The War DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 


working with the nation’s top library furni- 


ture designers. 
ey oug BUILT...of rugged, long- 


service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 


Edited, with a New Introduction ally proved cabinetry tech- 


niques — and hand finished to 


by RICHARD B. HARWELL gleaming perfection. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
American Library Association GUARANTEED ... 
against warping, splitting and 


defects of material k shi 
Soldiers and civilians of both the fall 


North and the South are the eye- 
witness contributors to this great The famous, nationally recognized and ac- 
‘ cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
anthology, recognized by experts as is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
the most authentic reporting of the Wood Products. 
Civil War in print. Originally pub- 
Send today for our latest catalog. 
lished in two parts: The Confederate Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
Reader and The Union Reader, at our free planning service ane 
- : to get maximum quality, service anc 
$7.50 each. ; Now complete = a layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
handsome single-volume edition 


priced at $6.95. 
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. 10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 


Expert Service on A U TH O & | TA7l V E! , 
THE NOH DRAMA: Ten Plays from the Japanese, = 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS selected and translated by the Speciat JAPANESE § 
for Crassics TraNstation Committee, from the 
great cultural period of medieval Japan. 
ALL LIBRARIES 192 pages, 10 plates. $4.75 
CONCISE CHINESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Ro- 
manized, by James C. Quo. Nearly 10,000 use- : 
Faxon’s Librarians Guide ful words and expressions make this book an in- i 
a valuable guide for all students of modern Chinese. ‘a 
oe free on request 232 pages, 3” x 544”. $2.00 # 
THE ORNAMENTED CHAIR: Its Development in 
America. Edited by Zita River Lea. As a guide 
For the very best subscription to the many types and for authentic restorations, a 
service at competitive prices—ask this book covers this vast field with over 300 a 
about our Till Forbidden IBM- photographs and 174 pages of interesting text. te 
RAMAC plan. Cloth binding, laminated jacket. $10.00 
OKINAWA: dy Appleman, Burns, GucLer and 
Stevens, under the auspices of the Hisroricar 
Division, DEPARTMENT oF THE Army, U. S. Gov- 
F. W. FAXON C0., INC. ERNMENT. Authentic, official record of the last 
. great battle of the Pacific War. 552 pages, 200 
Sheet 06, photographs, 50 maps, etc. $7.50 
‘3 * CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
a Continuous Library Service Since 1886 Publishers 
RUTLAND, VERMONT TOKYO, JAPAN 
JUST PUBLISHED—a new supplement to 
Short Story Index, the librorian’s most prac- 
tical tool for keeping short story collections in 


active use. This 1955-1958 volume covers 


SUPPLEMENT 
1955-1958 


edited by Estelle A. Fidell and Esther V. Flory 
1960 clothbound $6.00 


Also available: Short Story Index (collections up to 1949)—60,000 stories in 4,320 
col tions. $14 (foreign: $17). “An indexing triumph”—fFrances Cheney. “An 
essential book in public, high school, and college libraries”—Library Journal. Short 
Story Index Supplement: 1950-1954—9,575 stories in 549 collections. $5. 
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ic the question’s about in-print books... 
just turn to the new 1960 


BOOKS PRINT 
SUBJECT GUIDE 


the subject-classified index 


Answer any question in minutes...with the help of these book-finders. 
Whether you're looking for all the in-print books—old and new—on Eco- 
nomics, the exact title of a book by Leland V. Jones, all the editions (and 
their current prices) of “Principles of Scientific Research’ —one of these 


guides can give you the answers! 


Entries include full bibliographic information: author, editor, or trans- 
lator; edition; binding; in most cases, date of publication; price; whether 
illustrated; publisher; etc. You get everything you need to know, the 


very first place you look! 


Lists all kinds of books—scholarly as well as popular...in fact, almost 


every publisher in the business is represented—trade and textbook pub- 4 
lishers, hardbound and paperback houses, even small scholarly and 
university presses. 


All information is accurate and up-to-the-minute... because it’s taken 
directly from the publishers’ actual trade order catalogs—brought up-to- 
date as of July 1960. You get current prices, all the latest editions, even 
forthcoming books! 


Order copies on a no-risk TRIAL basis! 


Use these guides for staff reference, for ordering, for quick information 
service. Display your copies for patrons’ use—they'll save hours of 
research time preparing bibliographies, tracking down exact titles 
and authors, finding the right books for each project (the SUBJECT 
GUIDE'’s 35,000 cross references will lead them to thousands of books 
they might otherwise miss!). 


Published annually in October, each volume is priced at $17.50 net 
postpaid. Try them in your library—if you're not completely satisfied, 
return them within two weeks for full refund 

ORDER NOW for a Full Year's Use! 


Write: R. R. Bowker Co., Dept. SBA, 62 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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CURWAL OF 


One of America’s greate 
| toonists, Thomas Nast's powerful 


st car- 


cartoons in Harper's Weekly | 
| were effective in destroying the 
Tammany Tweed ring. Nast was | 
first threatened by the corrupt 
politicians, and then offered half | 
| a million dollars to go to Europe l 


| “to study art’. 


Horper’ Weekly 


Micro Publishing Division of 


MICRO PHOTO INC. 


2, Ohio 


| Produced By 


1700 Ave., Cleveland 


COVERING 1857 to 1900 ; 
$375 


Janvary 3, 1857—December 29, 1900 | 


Its beautiful tull-page and doub! :- 
page engravings and woodcuts .. . 
Notable essays .. . Serials by ta- 
mous authors . . . and political 
campaigns .. . made it the most 
influential newspaper of its times 
. « » and an absorbing source for 
the historical researcher. 


The vigorous campaign against the Tweed ring 
was only one among Nast’s powerful crusades 
and campaigns in Harper's Weekly. Also mem- 
orable were his . . . unmerciful cartoons of 
Greeley in the campaign of 1872 . . . defense 
of Grant . . . invention of the elephant as the 
symbol of the Republican party and his popu- 
larization of the donkey as a Democratic 
emblem. 


Gentlemanly but impassioned political editor 
George William Curtis did not always agree 
with Nast’s brass knuckles technique; but, as 
a team, they made Harper's Weekly notable 
as a vigorous political journal pf conservative 
tendencies. 


The Civil War section of Harper's Weekly is an 
especially rich treasure for the historian with 
its vital illustrations and imaginative works 
depicting the feelings and sentiments of war 
times. 


Among the writers and ncvelists who appeared 
in Harper's Weekly from time to time were . . . 
Charles Dickens, Lafcadio Hearns, Rudyard 
Kipling, Frederick Remington, James M. Barrie, 
Connan Doyle, Jerome K. Jerome, Henry 
James, Hamlin Garland, William Dean Howells, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Jack London. 
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Reference Works 


Avery Mem. ARCHITECTURAL Lib. Catalog. Columbia Univ., 12 v. $ 400.00 
Metropolitan Museum of ART (New York) Lib. Cat., 25,250 p., 25 v. 1200.00 
Boston Univ.’s Catalog of AFRICAN Govt. Docs, and African Area Index 18.00 
BOTANY Subj. Index. U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 15 v. 900.00 
Index to GRASS SPECIES. Smithsonian Instn., comp. Agnes Chase, 2300 p., 3 v. 225.00 
Index to American BOTANICAL Lit. Forrey Bot. Club, 85,000 cards, 1894-1958 1150.00 

Special Supplement, 1886-1893 200.00 

Annual Supplements per ann. app. 40.00 
Catalog of E. F. Smith Mem. Colln., HIST. OF CHEM. Univ. of Penn., 890 p 48.00 
GENEALOGICAL Index. Newberry Lib., Chicago, 4 v. 275.00 
QUAKER NECROLOGY Index. Haverford Coll., 2800 p., 3 v. 153.00 
Dictionary Catalog, HISTORY of the AMERICAS, N. Y. Pub. Lib., 28,280 p., 28 v. 990.00 
Dictionary Catalog, WORLD WAR I Colln., N. Y. Pub. Lib., 2,412 p., 3 v. 90.00 
LIFE INSURANCE Catalog. Ins. Soc. of N. Y., 352 p 27.00 
Catalog of the INSURANCE LIB. Assn., Boston, 4500 p., 5 v. 300.00 
Dictionary Catalog, JEWISH Colln., N. Y. Pub. Lib., 12,600 p., 14 v. 590.00 
Index to LATIN AMER. PER., Jan. '61 gtrly. with Ann. Cum. per ann. 17.50 
Cumulated Index to LAT. AMER. PER., 1904-1929, 100,000 entries 200.00 
Cumulated Index to LAT. AMER. PER., 1930-1959, 200,000 entries 275.00 
Catalog of the Carson LAW Colln. Free Lib. Phila., 1900 p., 2 v. 105.00 
Classn. and List, SUBJ. HEADINGS, INSURANCE LIB. Assn., Boston, 325 p. 16.00 
Index to CLASSED CATALOG, Boston Univ. Lib. based on L. C. Classn., 1000 p. 49.50 
SUBJ. HEADINGS, N. Y. Pub. Lib. Ref. Dept., 4775 p., 5 v. 195.00 
MUSIC SUBJ. Headings, N. Y. Pub. Lib., 512 p. 25.00 
THEATRE SUBJ. Headings, N. Y. Pub. Lib., 350 p. 25.00 
A Checklist of Works by and about JOHN BUCHAN. Queens Univ. Ontario. 15.00 
Index to MAUPASSANT?’s Short Stories. Los Angeles Pub. Lib., 100 p. 12.00 
Catalog, PROGRAMMSCHRIFTEN Colln. Univ. of Penn., 330 p. 22.00 


PEABODY INSTITUTE, Baltimore, Lib. Catalog 


First Catalog, 1883-1892, any single v. (av. 1009 p.) 33.00 
Complete set, 5 v. 149.00 

Second Catalog, 1896-1905, any single v. (av. 685 p.) 25.00 
Complete set, 8 v. 181.00 

The WARBURG INSTITUTE Catalog. London Univ., 2000 p., 2 v. 225.00 
Famous Faces in DIABETES, comp. Cecil Striker, M.D., 250 p., over 200 ill. 25.00 
BIOGRAPHICAL Catalog, N. Y. Acad. of Med., 150 p. 14.00 
ILLUSTRATION Catalog, N. Y. Acad. of Med., 230 p. 18.00 
196.00 


PORTRAIT Catalog, N. Y. Acad. of Med., 3600 p., 4 v. 
Dictionary Catalog, ORIENTAL Colln., N. Y. Pub. Lib., 16,00 p., 16 v. 960.00 
Cumulated Author Index, PSYCH. INDEX, 1894-1935, and PSYCH. ABSTRACTS, 


1927-1958, comp. Columbia Univ., 5000 p., 5 v. 265.00 
Cumulated Subj. Index, PSYCH. ABSTRACTS, 1927-1959, 350,000 entry lines, 2 v. 320.00 
Index to SELECTED PERIODICALS, Jan. ‘60 gtrly. with Ann. Cum. perann. 12.00 
Cumulated Index to SELEC. PER., 1950-1959. Central State Coll., 420 p. 35.00 
Cumulated MAGAZINE SUBJ, Ind., 1907-1949 and Cumul. DRAMATIC Ind., 

1909-1949, F. W. Faxon, 4000 p., 4 v., both indexes = 

490. 


Either index separately 
Dictionary Catalog, SLAVONIC COLLECTION, N. Y. Pub. Lib., 24,228 p., 26 v. 910.00 
Shelf List, UNION THEOL. Seminary Lib., N. Y., 14,300 p., 14 v., classd. order 715.00 
Alphabetically by author 975.00 


G. K. HALL & CO. 


97 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Dogma of Book Selection 


in University Libraries 


practice of book selection is a 
basic and abiding aspect of the ad- 
ministration of all types of libraries. 
Readers and librarians come and go, but 
beoks and bibliographies of books re- 
main in one form or another. 

Book selection is universal. Even the 
great national libraries which enjoy ef- 
fective systems of copyright deposit have 
their “selection officers.” Scaling on down 
to the smallest selection be- 
comes increasingly necessary for financial 


libraries, 


and spatial reasons. 

In some book selection is 
easy and completely effective for the pur- 
pose at hand, and the librarian’s work is 
almost nil. For example, in the small 
popular libraries of totalitarian coun- 
tries acquisitions conform strictly to 
standard lists from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Again, in countries with an old 
national culture and comparatively small 
total book produc tion (¢.2., Iceland, Den- 
mark, Finland), book selection is rela- 
tively uncomplicated for a popular li- 
brary with only a few hundred dollars a 
year to acquire the basic belletristic and 
social science literature ia the national 
language. Neither is it difficult to build 
the collection of a special library serving 
a prosperous industry with a relatively 
small and sharply defined body of tech- 
nical literature, although housing and 
discard may be sensitive issues. 

In the Handbuch der Bibliothekswis- 
senschaft Fritz Redenbacher devotes some 
thirty pages to fundamentals of book se- 
lection for the research library. While he 
imparts much practical information, we 
may only conclude that a reasonably well 
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By LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


Dr. Thompson is Director, University of 
Kentucky Libraries. 


paid librarian might spend several times 
the price of a book in the time taken to 
select it. Even then he may or may not 
have pleased a gratifying portion of 
readers. We can only tell readers who 
do not care for selections by librarians 
and/or professors that they can still de- 
pends on microforms, agencies such as 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center, or 
general interlibrary loan. A fast-talking 
librarian can frequently persuade his 
readers that these are adequate substi- 
tutes. 

The realistic facts of the problem of 
book selection in university libraries 
are: (1) no one person is competent to 
select individual titles on a broad general 
basis; (2) the volume of publication is so 
great that there must be some form of 
selection; (3) no library has the funds to 
acquire, the personnel to process, and 
the space to shelve everything that ap- 
pears; and (4) who can predict what may 
be significant for future research in the 
deluge of preserved information? 

There have always been selectors, and 
on them we may blame much of our lack 
of information about history or ideas or 
technical skills of the past. No Myce- 
naean Greek ever thought that it was 
more worthwhile to transcribe contem- 
porary ballads in permanent form than 
to record lists of merchant ships. On the 
other hand, a small sect around the Dead 
Sea had more insight about the preserva- 
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tion of certain scriptural and exegetical 
literature than did any of the more 
prominent contemporaries. There is also 
the classic story of the Bodleian’s first 
copy of a First Folio. 

To be sure, there are certain basic 
principles of selection in which nearly 
anybody with some little academic back- 
ground may acquire competence. For a 
research library with limited funds any- 
one knows not to select a superseded edi- 
tion, a juvenile, a vanity press of self- 
published title, or a work in a language 
exotic for the library concerned. Even 
here, however, selection is fraught with 
traps for the unwary. An edition may be 
“superseded” by a censored or bowdler- 
ized version. The broad category of juve 
niles includes hundreds of literary clas- 
sics. Many a library must order vanity 
press books for special collections. And 
thousands of works in exotic languages 
have significant and comprehensible il 
lustrations or tables or (in the case of 
scholarly studies) resumés in common 
western European languages. 

These are but a few examples of the 
multiplicity of problems involved in 
book selection in university libraries. If 
any individual, group of individuals, or 
system can cope adequately and eco- 
nomically with these issues of book se 
lection, the most difficult problem of a 
century and a half of modern university 
librarianship would be solved. 

Yet what are we to accept and what 
are we to reject from the hundreds of 
thousands of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished annually all over the world in 
various forms of duplication? To be the 
last Canute, defying the volume, to say 
nothing of the doubtful quality, of all 
the world’s duplicated records is ridicu- 
lous. There must be some method of se- 
lection, but it need not necessarily be 
selection of individual titles. We must 
seek a basic policy by which to separate, 
in general, the more urgently needed 
from the less urgently needed. We must 
deal in generalities; for if we deal in 
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specifics, the time consumed might well 
be equivalent to the cost of comprehen- 
sive coverage of fields pertinent for the 
particular library. 

We face realities. If we had funds to 
buy or acquire in some other manner all 
the duplicated records of man, we would 
probably not have the personnel to proc- 
ess them. If we had both funds and 
processing personnel, we would probably 
not have space to shelve the material. 
And if we had funds, personnel, and 
space, the sources of our financial sup- 
port would be likely to argue that we 
were eating too high off the hog. These 
sources—private or governmental—have 
a right to know our policies of selection, 
a right to demand that we formulate 
such policies if they do not already exist, 
and a right to examine them critically. 

But if we have a policy consistent with 
available funds, if we work out a modus 
vivendi with the hydra of book produc- 
tion, if we show some intelligence about 
acceptance or rejection of individual 
titles, who can be sure that we are pro- 
viding adequately for the future, that 
we are filling the specific needs of schol 
ars a generation hence? This question is 
unanswerable, but it cannot be dis 
missed. Few university librarians have 
not seen collections which were the hall- 
marks of late nineteenth century genteel 
education but which today can be picked 
over only for imprints and occasional ex- 
ceptional nugae. Such collections often 
represent strong efforts to bring together 
all the best in the eyes of librarians and 
professors of the day, but they were, for 
the most part, failures. Our modern uni- 
versity libraries may be larger in volume, 
but there is no assurance that their quali 
tative value will be any greater in the 
twenty-first century than that of the aver 
age nineteenth century collection is for 
us. 

Book selection, as we have known it in 
university libraries, has resulted in 
highly miscellaneous collections in all 
but those largest university libraries 
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which approach the status of universal 
collections. Take, for example, the hold- 
ings of any European university library 
which existed in the eighteenth century 
and which has suffered no violence. In 
no instance can we find a comprehensive 
collection of what we now consider the 
best books of the age, and in only a few 
are the national literatures of the period 
well represented. American university li 
braries which existed in the nineteenth 
century are paying fabulous prices for 
books published in the very regions in 
which these libraries were flourishing. 
These books were not necessary for the 
curriculum, and no selection policies 
were formulated to cover them. 

There have been noteworthy excep- 
tions to the policy of selectivity in col- 
lecting contemporary books and pam- 
phlets in specific fields of emphasis, and 
there is some evidence that this tendency 
is growing today. George Thomason did 
an unforgettable service for historical 
scholarship when he brought together a 
comprehensive collection of Civil War 
imprints. The Boston Athenaeum had 
the vision to do much the same thing for 
the American Civil War, or, at least, for 
the material printed in the old rebel 
states. Herbert Hoover was wise enough 
not to bother with details of selection in 
bringing together material on 
World War I and related matters. 

In general the social sciences are likely 
to be the headache for the se- 
lector of individual titles. The juvenilia 
of a Napoleon, a Lincoln, or a Hitler are 
materials that a contemporary selection 
officer is likely to reject summarily. To 
be sure, he who tries to show “foresight” 
will find himself up many a dry creek. 
No one can guess the turn of political 
fortunes, but this very circumstance is a 
strong reason for comprehensive collect- 
ing. 

Selection is almost as difficult in the 
field of belletristic literature. One might 
immediately reply that anyone with the 
“gentleman's education” for which we 
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aspire for all librarians should be able to 
draw the line at some point between dog- 
gerel and poetry, melodrama and drama. 
But is the Sweei Singer of Michigan a 
literary phenomenon we may ignore? 
Should our colonial colleagues have re- 
jected Michael Wigglesworth and Anne 
Bradstreet? And I will not mention here 
the price that one library paid for an ex- 
library copy of the first edition of East 
Lynne adorned with a few scribblings of 
Ellen Wood. The grand old melodrama 
wasn't proper company for the middle to 
highbrow writers on our academic li- 
brary bookshelves a century ago. 

In the biological and physical sciences 
and in many professional fields selection 
is not so troublesome. All scientists know 
the respectable journals. Yet even here 
who is to recognize an obscure disserta- 
tion from Dorpat or a Programmschrift 
from a country gymnasium in Styria that, 
may contain a basic new statemert of a 
scientific principle. Still, the bulk of 
printed scientific literature can be identi- 
fied from a qualitative standpoint. The 
sub-literature (processed and in micro- 
form) is another problem. Since most of 
it is not evaluated, it must be collected 
comprehensively if we are not to miss 
that hundredth title likely to be of su- 
preme importance. 

The university librarian has two alter- 
natives when he faces the problem of 
building collections in the social sciences 
and the humanities: (1) To allocate all 
funds to departments and allow the fac- 
ulty to choose what is needed for the mo- 
ment, forgetting possible future needs, 
and depending heavily on interlibrary 
loan, microfacsimiles, and agencies such 
as MILC; or (2) to retain in the general 
fund a substantial portion of his appro- 
priation and allocate large segments for 
exhaustive coverage of fields of special 
emphasis, with no regard to selection of 
individual titles. With the latter alterna- 
tive he has the possibility of placing se- 
lection on a major policy-making level, 
by separating those fields of major im- 
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portance to the institution from fields 
represented by service departments. 
Wherever we identify strength, we should 
aim at comprehensiveness, but always 
with due consideration to regional and 
national cooperative acquisition pro- 
grams. The cheap and less significant lit- 
erature, after all, costs but a fraction of 
the truly important pieces; and, within 
the library, there may be a secondary se 
lection process by which the minor pieces 
are cataloged and shelved at less expense 
than the more important titles. 

Vertical comprehensive collecting (by 

subject) is likely to be the only practical 
application of this principle. Horizontal 
comprehensiveness, ¢.g., standing orders 
with individual publishers or with cate 
gories of publishers such as university 
presses, can bring in a messy batch of 
miscellaneous titles, some useful, some 
junk. 
* Let us assume that a library, rather a 
university, has decided to give special 
emphasis to some field. Take, for ex- 
ample, modern Spanish belletristic lit 
erature, a not unimportant subject. All 
non-serial titles in this field can be de- 
livered by a dealer (name available on 
application) for around $400-$500 an- 
nually. Again, let us assume that a li- 
brary wants to cover all problems unde 
current consideration by legislative bod 
ies in the fifty states. Falls City Micro- 
cards offers everything in this field, fully 
cataloged, for about $500-$600 a year (de- 
pending on the volume of publication). 

In certain other fields it is possible to 
use the international bibliographies, sep 
arating the serials and separates. For over 
a decade I have followed carefully the 
annual Hirsch-Heaney checklists of bib- 
liographical scholarship in Studies in 
Bibliography and attempted to acquire 
virtually everything listed here. It would 
not be difficult to defend an argument 
that any respectable university library 
emphasizing humanistic scholarship 
should strive to be as complete as pos- 
sible in this material. With the exception 
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of the occasional very expensive item 
such as Marinis’ great work on the Nea- 
politan royal library, the non-serial items 
in this bibliography cost an average of 
about $750 a year, a cheap price for bib- 
liographical soundness in a library. 

But what decision might we make in 
the case of bibliographies such as the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies or 
Library Literature? There is patently a 
much larger proportion of less important 
material in these bibliographies than in 
the Hirsch-Heaney checklists. If one ex 
amines the acquisition lists of certain 
large or special libraries in these fields, 
it is apparent that they are trying to get 
everything, with no regard to the quality 
of individual titles. It seems to be gen 
erally recognized that if a library is to be 
a research library in the best sense, it 
must be comprehensive in its fields of 
emphasis, including good, bad, and in 
different. The librarian, except perhaps 
the special librarian, is no more compe 
tent to exercise critical judgment in deal 
ing with individual titles out of great 
masses of literature than is any othe 
mortal. Final critical evaluation is the 
job of individual scholars. 

Still, mass acquisition is not possible 
without a few bird-dogs in the biblio 
graphical kennel to sniff out the excep 
tional. For twelve vears I have made 
strong efforts to build the University of 
Kentucky Library's holdings of Euro 
pean books that are privately printed, 
privately distributed, or otherwise lim 
ited in edition. The purpose is t 
strengthen the graphic arts collections, 
since most of these books are significan( 
examples af printing and illustration 
Titles must be excavated from review 
sections of obscure journals, bulletins of 
bibliophilic societies, and personal cor 
respondence and conversation. The books 


are generally free, but the cost is high in 
terms of man-hours spent. However, the 
result is more than rewarding. In 1957 
from this source came sixteen titles not 
held by Library A with the Farmington 
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Plan responsibility for them; four titles 
not held by Library B; and three not 
held by Library C, both with this respon- 
sibility in other areas. 

What about those fields in which a re- 
search library does not wish, for one rea- 
son or another, to acquire en masse? 
What about those libraries which should 
acquire en masse but lack the funds? The 
answer to the first question is simple: 
Give the teaching staff and the readers 
what they want for current use. If the 
long-term results are less than satisfactory 
for building a research collection, these 
libraries won't be much worse off than 
all but a half dozen or so American uni- 
versity the sixties. The an- 
swer to the second question requires 
toughness, perhaps unrealistic toughness 
in terms of what a librarian can say to a 
president: If a library is to be a research 
library in the true sense in those fields it 
selects for emphasis, it must have funds 
for purchasing, processing, and housing. 
For the hundred or so American univer- 
sities which grant a respectable doctor- 
ate, this means that serious consideration 
should be given to comprehensive col- 
lecting in one or more fields. If the uni- 
versity cannot provide the necessary 
funds for the library, it is doubtful 
whether it can provide the necessary 
funds for teaching and research; and it is 
further doubtful whether it should try 
to offer advanced work at all. 

The results of comprehensive collect- 
ing are not immediately apparent. A gen- 
eration or so is necessary before the col- 
lections begin to take shape. But how re- 
markable these results can be! The Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors Library enjoyed 
the privilege of imperial copyright de- 
posit for a little over a century prior to 
1917, and it will forever be a precious 
collection of nineteenth century Russian 
literature. The Deutsche Biicherei is 
barely a half a century old, but it is 
rivalled only by the far older collections 
of Berlin and Munich as a depository of 
German cultural tradition. The Biblio- 
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théque Nordique of the Ste.-Geneviéve 
enjoys the good will of nearly all Scandi- 
navian publishers as a depository, and 
there is no more useful collection of 
Scandinavica south of Copenhagen. 

Beyond the small college library, the 
problem of selecting individual titles 
from today’s mass of publication is an 
unrewarding, well-nigh hopeless task for 
academic librarians. In universities the 
librarian should attempt to get away 
from the concept of selection of individ- 
ual titles in most cases. In fields where 
there must be selection of individual 
titles, the teaching staff can handle the 
job and satisfy itself as best it may. If the 
teaching staff fails, it can stew in its own 
bibliological juice; and it is a bitter juice 
of failure, whether concocted by profes- 
sors or librarians. 

The librarian will be best advised to 
confine his selecting to policy-making. In 
conference with colleagues and the teach- 
ing staff, he should decide where and 
when to attempt mass collecting. Such a 
policy does not prohibit him from so- 
liciting gifts, cultivating angels, develop- 
ing exchanges, selecting items to fill ob- 
vious lacunae in fields he knows well, 
and otherwise enriching collections. It 
does prohibit him from attempting, by 
himself or with fellow librarians, to se- 
lect piecemeal the five or ten per cent of 
the world’s annual book production that 
the average American university library 
can afford. 

The dogma of book selection by indi- 
vidual titles has yielded no significant 
results in university libraries. In fact, our 
growth seems to be the more haphazard 
on account of it. We cannot abolish se- 
lection by individual titles, for there will 
always be situations in which the tradi- 
tional principles of selection must be fol- 
lowed. However, the major acquisition 
policy should be concerned with whole 
fields, and the key decisions should re- 
volve around the intensity with which 
acquisition in these various fields should 
be pursued. 
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Storage and Deposit Libraries 


I' IS MANIFESTLY IMPOSSIBLE to approach 
any single aspect of cooperative li- 
brary effort without at least passing refer- 
ence to the mass of literature gathered 
under the ample umbrella of coopera- 
tion. The bibliographical survey of John 
Rather! provides thorough documenta- 
tion of most fields of cooperation up to 
1955. Few additional references are 
needed to bring the listings up-to-date. 
In fact, in reviewing the literature, one 
is swiftly impressed by the constant re- 
currence of ideas conceived and ex- 
pressed at very early dates in our library 
history. The essay of R. B. Downs? in the 
printed report of the Monticello Confer- 
ence of 1955, when combined with other 
discussion reports, provides a cogent 
statement of cooperation as we know it 
today. The problems are time-worn and 
well-known to all: solutions have been 
discussed for decades, with little progress 
made in practice. A few fields have made 
greater advances than others with signal, 
if not lasting, success. In technical proc 
essing, for example, the early production 
of printed catalog cards and their distri 
bution has been an undeniable success. 
In acquisitions, the Farmington Plan 
has had only partial success at best. In 
spelling out resources, the development 
of the Union Catalog idea can certainly 
be credited with considerable success. 
Public service, in its normal growth, has 
developed cooperative plans on the loc al, 
state, and national level. Interlibrary 
loans and the free flow of materials 
where needed are hallmarks of our li- 
brary systems. 


California Librarian, XV1 


“Library Cooperation,” 
(1955), 299.310 

* “Library Cooperation and Specialization,” in Prob 
lems and Prospects of the Research Library. ed. by 
FE. E. Williems (New Brunswick, N. J.: Scarecrow 
Press, 1955). 
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By JERROLD ORNE 


Dr. Orne is Librarian, University of North 
Carolina. This paper is based on a longer 
study prepared for the Rutgers series on the 
State of the Library Art. 


It is in the area of acquiring and or 
ganizing our material resources that the 
gravest problems not only continue but 
steadily increase as world production ol 
the printed word grows. The difhculties 
of keeping up with the sum of knowledge 
expressed in printed form are not the 
first concern of this study, but problems 
of storage are so inter-related with those 
of acquisition that they can hardly be 
considered separately. In any case, solu 
tions proposed and targets for research 
must involve both. 

The scope of our consideration of de 
posit and storage libraries here will be 
limited to the philosophical or rational 
and, to a certain degree, the physical as 
pects of storage and deposit libraries. We 
are not concerned primarily with the li 
brary’s contents although they provide 
the raison d’étre and create the need for 
something other than standard library 
storage. We do not take up the equip 
ment or equipping of storage buildings 
since this will be reported elsewhere and 
constitutes in itself a fairly complicated 
problem. The study will not consider 
storage planning in foreign libraries 
since their bases of operation are not 
comparable to ours and massive collec 
tions creating a need for storage are 
much less common abroad than in our 
country. 

This study will be concerned with any 
factors compelling or contributing to the 
compelling need for storage facilities in 
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any type of library and for any char- 
acter of collection. It is inevitable that 
acquisition policies and collection pro- 
grams must be given some consideration 
since they, in so great a measure, deter- 
mine the need for extended storing areas. 
\n effort will be made to isolate that 
part of theory of cooperation which af- 
fects massive growth of collections and 
to concentrate our attention on the 
physical entities which are storage li- 
braries rather than their reason for 
being. 

The storage library idea has attained 
its fullest development in the areas of the 
major public, academic, and special li- 
braries. Every critical consideration of 
the storage idea has evolved primarily 
from problems of size. It follows nor- 
mally then that the largest units are the 
most heavily involved. In fact, one 
might almost designate the need for a 
depository as a standard hallmark of at- 
tainment of size. Among the public li- 
braries, the literature reveals only a few 
attacks upon the problem of storage by 
major public libraries. The public li- 
braries of Providence, Denver, and Bos- 
ton may be cited as leading examples. An 
extension of public library problems is 
found in reports on activities of some 
state libraries or state-wide groups of li- 
brarians in Indiana, California, and New 
Jersey. Their considerations are con- 
cerned on the one hand with providing 
central depositories to serve better a 
multitude of smaller units and on the 
other with attaining bibliographic con- 
trol of a given state or region in order 
better to serve on a national scale. Major 
examples of the storage idea among the 
academic libraries include individual li- 
brary solutions as well as joint or co- 
operative centers. The literature reveals 
few cases but reasonable variety among 
them. DePauw University, Iowa State 
College, the University of Michigan, the 
Hampshire Interlibrary Center, the Mid- 
west Interlibrary Center, and the New 
England Deposit Library comprise the 
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field. In addition to the state-wide plans 
briefly mentioned above, other examples 
of deposit and storage activities can be 
found on a very large scale in the federal 
government. Problems met by the Armed 
Forces Medical Library and the Library 
of Congress will serve tc illustrate this 
point. Each of these has some bearing 
upon the growth and development of the 
idea of depository or storage libraries. 
When properly combined with consid- 
erations of the growth of collections and 
the availability of cooperative resources, 
it may be possible to establish a logical 
pattern for the development of deposit 
or storage libraries in our country. 

Among the public libraries, and in 
terms of serving the general public of a 
given community or collection of com- 
munities, it is commonly recognized that 
the small public library in our country 
while it is often a well-funded, firmly es- 
iablished, and thoroughly accepted way 
of life, does not grow beyond the needs 
of its community or attain any great size. 
When the community involved is fairly 
large and its library correspondingly 
more complex, the possibility arises that 
an increasing proportion of the contents 
of this library is little used. One should 
expect this since size normally comes 
with age, and with age libraries tend to 
hold a larger proportion of out-of-date or 
historical materials. Together with age 
and size, one finds an increasingly com- 
plex system and greater difficulty in 
maintaining all materials and all services 
to all people. 

Before considering the truly coopera- 
tive plans initiated by academic librar- 
ians or administrations, it should be 
mentioned that there have been individ- 
ual library solutions to storage problems 
developed within numerous small, med- 
ium-sized and even large individual aca- 
demic libraries. Although the literature 
reports few instances for the smaller and 
medium-sized libraries, there have been 
scores of cases where the growth of a 
small collection, even in the more modest 
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institutions, has led to book storage in 
basements, attics, and classrooms, usually 
leading inevitably to the building of a 
larger library. It may be useful to cite a 
few examples recorded in the literature. 

In 1945 the DePauw University Li- 
brary was compelled to seek storage space 
outside of its building for a book collec 
tion which outgrew the library's space.* 
A second instance of an individual aca- 
demic storage plan was that of lowa State 
College.* In this case, a separate building 
at a distance from the library was con- 
structed specifically for the purpose of 
providing cheap storage for library mate 
rials. The most recent and largest storage 
library for a single institution is the one 
which opened at the University of Michi- 
gan in February, 1956. These three ex- 
amples are only illustrations of the tenor 
of thought and the stage of development 
the storage idea holds in some academic 
institutions. In fact, the same may be 
said for virtually all except a very few, 
very large universities. Almost any one 
of the librarians or administrators con- 
cerned will grant that his present solu- 
tion is only a temporary one, but so far 
no one is willing to accept what has been 
done by cooperative effort as the final or 
best solution. 

We do have one outstanding example 
of a cooperative plan which, on a small 
scale and involving a limited number of 
institutions, does accomplish some of the 
goals so frequently alleged for coopera- 
tive enterprise. The Hampshire Inter- 
library Center® was established at the 
end of 1951 as a joint enterprise of Am- 
herst, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke. Although 
other institutions may elect membership, 
these three comprise the originators and 
continuing active participants. In_ this 
enterprise, there are three cooperating 
colleges within a five mile radius. Each 


*V. S. Cooper, “Depauw Library Storage Plan,” 
Librery Occurrent XVI (1948), 38-39 

*R. W. Orr and L. S. Thompson, “The Library 
Storage Building,” Library Journal, LXVII (1942), 
150.53 

Flora Belle Ludington, “Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center,” ALA Bulletin, XLVI (1952), 10-1 
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is a fairly sizeable and mature institution 
having sufficient support to develop col 
lections beyond current use. The size of 
the collections stored is still sufficiently 
small so that any consideration of space 
used, present or proposed for the future, 
contemplates using space in existing 
buildings at some institution of the area. 
In effect, the Hampshire Interlibrary 
Center is a relatively small enterprise, 
organized within narow limits of geo- 
graphical area and member institutions. 
Within these limits, it has been possible 
to experiment to the very considerable 
advantage of each of the institutions in- 
volved in terms of both costs and re- 
sources. The problems become infinitely 
more dificult and cannot hold the same 
pattern when the cooperating institu- 
tions are many, large, and varied an< 
when the geographic area is multiplied 
ten times or a hundred times over. 

An early account of the development 
of the New England Deposit Library® 
alludes to the turn of the century state- 
ments of President Eliot and the contro- 
versy over “dead books”? and traces the 
development of the idea into a structure. 
Mr. Metcalf’s reporting after thirteen 
years of use provides many facts and fig- 
ures as well as data concerning actual 
use. One positive gain lies in the state 
ment “Though it has saved money, the 
New England Deposit Library could 
hardly be considered successful if it had 
not also demonstrated that the incon 
venience entailed in storing books at a 
distance from the main collection is not 
an unbearable burden on scholars.”* It 
seems clear from the literature that the 
New England Deposit Library has pro 
vided essentially one basic advantage, 
that is, cheap storage. 

The most extensive and widely pub- 
licized venture in cooperative storage up 


*K. D. Metealf, “The New England Deposit Li 
brary,” Library Quarterly, X11 (1942), 622-28. 

7K. D. Elkins, “President Eliot and the Storage of 
‘Dead’ Books,” Harvard Library Bulletin, VILL (1954), 
299-312 

*“The New England Deposit Library After Thirteen 
Years,” Harvard Library Bulletin, VIII (1954), 317 
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to this time is the Midwest Interlibrary 
Center. The Center is a creature of the 
inventive imagination found among a 
number of prominent academic adminis- 
trators and librarians. The initiative was 
taken by Colwell and Fussler at Chicago, 
Ellsworth at lowa, and McDiarmid at 
Minnesota.* The Carnegie Corporation 
provided most of the money to launch 
the enterprise ($750,000) and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation added $250,000 to pro- 
vide an initial capital of one million 
dollars. The building which houses the 
Midwest Interlibrary Center was com- 
pleted in 1951 at a cost of approximately 
$780,000. It is located on the campus of 
the University of Chicago. The building 
is designed essentially as a storage ware- 
with a minimum of 


house for books 


space provided for public service and 
staff. Its capacity is reported to approach 
three million volume:.’® In a recent re- 
port of the Midwest Interlibrary Center, 
the former director summarizes six years 
of operations by the statement that “At 
least one important measure has been 


accomplished: member libraries have 
been relieved of congestion in their book 
stacks to the tune of more than 1,000,000 
volumes, . 

No attempt to portray the develop- 
ment of the storage or deposit idea would 
be complete without some representation 
of the great special libraries found in 
Washington and their past and current 
problems. At least two major storage 
problems can be shown to demonstrate 
quite different types of problems and 
solutions. 

In the first instance the motive was 
not need for more storage space, but 
need for more secure storage in wartime. 
Early in 1941, Mr. Archibald MacLeish 
concerned lest much of 


became very 


*E. W. McDiarmid, A Midwest Inter-Library Center. 
[Chicago, 1948], 52 p 

rT sterquest “Midwest Center,” Library 
Journal, LXXVI (1951), 2031-35. 

1. Midwest Inter-Library Center. Fighth Annual Re 
port (Chicago, 1957], p. 17 

% Jerrold Orne, “The Library of Coneress Prepares 
for Emergencies.” ALA Bulletin, XXXV_ (1941), 
341-48 
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the irreplaceable portion of the Library 
of Congress's collections might be de- 
stroyed by enemy attack. First considera- 
tion was given to bomb-proof shelter, 
dead storage, in the mountains of nearby 
Maryland. Fortunately, for U. S. finances, 
more mature thought led to a relatively 
painless and inexpensive series of deposi- 
tories in existing libraries at a mumber 
of isolated but readily accessible loca- 
tions. The thousands of books moved out 
of Washington for the duration™ were 
as completely available as the nearest 
telephone. At the end of the war, the col- 
lections were returned to Washington 
without untoward incident. This exam- 
ple is cited chiefly to suggest that all 
libraries are not always completely filled. 

In this same period, yet another type 
of problem faced the Army Medical Li- 
brary, now known as the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. Crowded and miser- 
ably housed for decades, the situation in 
wartime made the danger to the old and 
rare collections of this great library an 
extremely grave problem. In July of 
1942, a junior member of the staff was 
sent to set up a part of the AML collec- 
tions in rental space at the Allen Me- 
morial Medical Library in Cleveland. 
All books published before 1800 were 
destined for the new depository, now the 
History of Medicine Division. This in- 
stallation was not intended as a dead 
storage center; its materials have been in 
continuous active use since their installa- 
tion, are fully cataloged, maintained and 
served when needed. Although this in- 
stallation continues currently in the same 
space today, it will doubtless return to 
join its more modern counterparts of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in 
the new building this national resource 
will soon build. In this instance, the 
storage motivation was both space and 
preservation; again the depository was at 

% Orne, Report on Precautionary Measures Regard- 
ing Its Collections Adopted by the Library of Conoress 
(Washington: Library of Congress, 1941). 25 p. Mimeo 

™% Dorothy M. Schullian and F. B. Rogers, “The 


National Library of Medicine,” Library Quarterly, 
XXVIIT (1958), 113. 
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a very considerable distance. There are 
parallels or similarities to factors inher- 
ent in both the academic and _ public 
problems. The materials are of the “lit- 
tle-use” class. Preservation of unique 
copies is involved. Service at a distance 
and a time lag are present. Pressures of 
modern acquisition were compressing 
available space ever more. In short, the 
fundamental motivation toward deposit 
or storage libraries is basically the same 
in virtually every type of library we have 
discussed. 

It is evident from the foregoing pass- 
ing in review of a wide range of levels 
and types of library enterprises in the 
field of storage that the profession has 
striven manfully to cope with an ever-in- 
creasing flood tide of library materials. 
Yet we remain with the uneasy feeling 
that the whole thing has not come off, 
that such solutions as we have found to 
the present time are not within shouting 
distance of adequate. Downs, in a recent 
article’ spells out a number of pros and 
cons for certain cooperative efforts, but 
has no panacea to offer. His plea is for 
the use of the scientific approach. He 
believes that we now have “an increas- 
ing number of leaders in our profession 
trained in research methods and experi- 
mental techniques,” and goes on to say: 
“Let's start applying these criteria to 
plans for library cooperation, as well as 
to every other phase of professionai li 
brarianship. In other words, I am pro- 
posing that we use our heads rather than 
our hearts. This is the way to achieve a 
true profession.” * With this admonition 
before us, perhaps we can expose the past 
record to thorough examination and find 
some useful guidance in what remains. 

We first considered the public library. 
There is ample material in the record 
to demonstrate that the needs of the typi- 
cal public library for storage are not the 
same as those of the monumental public, 


“Realixtic Considerations in Library Cooperation,” 
Southeastern Librarian, TV (1954), 114-122, 138 
™ Tbid., p. 122, 138 
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academic, or research libraries. The pub 
lic libraries have made _ considerable 
progress in theory, if not in practice, and 
their part of the solution has been fairly 
well documented. For the most part, 
public libraries would be amply served 
by the establishment of state-wide or, oc- 
casionally, regional depositories into 
which they could pour all of their little 
used materials, to be weeded down to a 
single copy basis available to all comers 
Each public library would then maintain 
a proper level of operating collection to 
serve its constituency and might thus 
change in size only as its constituency 
and their needs grew. In many cases, li 
braries of optimum size could result, 
with older and little needed books leav 
ing by the back door in the same num 
bers as new and more live books entered 
the front. The exceptions to this rule 
among the public libraries would be the 
great old libraries of our principal cities 
whose collections must now be classed as 
research collections. These libraries might 
serve as a central depository or join re 
sources with neighboring academic on 
rrivate research libraries. The other al 
ce. native, using the state library agency 
as the central depository is the moré 
usual approach in planning for this seg 
ment of our library economy. Let us bear 
in mind chiefly that each state, or group 
of states, has a fundamental responsi 
bility for its own residents. 

The small colleges and lesser universi 
ties (if there are any who will admit of 
this), almost in the same manner as their 
public library counterparts have a basic 
and standard set of needed resources 
which are common to all, ‘airly modest 
in extent, relatively slow to change. 
\gain, it is quite possible to envisage an 
optimum size for the majority of such 
institutions, with stability attained by 
channeling the older and little-used ma- 
terials out in numbers comparable to 
those of the new books entering the col- 
lection. The college library's discards 
might be combined with the public li- 
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brary’s in a nearby depository, except in 
unusual cases where national uniqueness 
may be in question. Special libraries, 
which are predominantly narrowly spe- 
cialized by subject, are not concerned 
with problems of storage. Bibliographic 
co-ordination is the ultimate goal for 
them. 

From a purely negative point of view, 
many types of libraries listed immedi- 
ately above could do as well by destroy- 
ing everything rejected as any other way. 
On the positive side, relegating all sec- 
ondary materials to selective storage au- 
tomatically assures the development of a 
total resource, slightly less available to 
be sure, but still available, beyond the 
fondest dreams of acquisitive librarian- 
types. Purely analytical consideration of 
the financial potential of these smaller 
libraries allows no illusions concerning 
their capacity for supporting, even in a 
small way, the establishment or the main- 
tenance of a state or regional depository. 

Ihe approach to major public, re- 
search, and academic libraries on the 
subject of size and storage is quite an- 
other matter. Scholars and researchers, 
whether in our major public, academic, 
or research libraries are notoriously de- 
manding and exigent; administrators of 
such institutions or their own adminis- 
trations may be inordinately and un- 
thinkingly ambitious; and the range of 
interests is as broad as life and changes 
like a kaleidoscope with each new twist. 
How then, can a library's activities be 
fixed long enough to determine what is 
needed, or should one seek to fix them at 
any time? The library must be ever re- 
sponsive to current needs and its success 
is measured in direct proportion to its 
swift responsiveness. What we have then, 
when analyzed, is*a type of institution 
which cannot be fixed or stable, one 
which can operate best when it is most 
free of trammeling anachronisms in ma- 
terials, collections, or even services, On 
the other hand we have institutions 
whose current needs far exceed their ca- 
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pacity to acquire, organize, and serve. 
We must therefore seek solutions for 
both elimination and addition, bearing 
always in mind the unspoken mandate 
to never reduce out any last copy of a 
potentially useful item. 

The devices reported on here, even t 
the most highly developed, fall far she: 
of attaining ultimate goals. We have haa 
only a few partial efforts to resolve the 
growth problems, both in acquisition 
and in reduction. We do not have uni- 
versal acceptance of what we have; on 
the contrary, we have to aggressively and 
studiously fight to continue even that. It 
seems that we must look elsewhere for 
solutions. 

Much earlier in this study it was stated 
that acquisitions planning and storage 
planning could not be considered sep- 
arately. It seems now even more accurate 
to say that any solutions to the problems 
of storage must consider input as well as 
output from our libraries. It also seems 
evident that certain elements of our pres- 
ent library philosophy are no longer ten- 
able, and some of these are the very ele- 
ments which have prevented earlier co- 
operative planning from attaining any 
durable progress. Two particular ideas 
require close and analytic examination 
before we can accomplish much in the 
two areas of our main interest. The first 
of these is the concept of responsibility 
for complete, global coverage and where 
it lies. The second is the concept of li- 
brary property. 

There are at least three and possibly 
five major libraries of this country which 
tacitly accept national responsibility for 
providing anything requested and which 
maintain library facilities to do this. 
‘These are, in crder of decreasing readi- 
ness to publicly acknowledge this respon- 
sibility, the Library of Congress, Har- 
vard University, Yale University, the 
University of California, and the Uni- 
versity of Li{inois. Note that only one of 
these is federal, two are private, and two 
are state institutions. It is now anachro- 
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nistic for any one of these institutions to 
hold such a responsibility for its own, 
even the Library of Congress. It is not 
anachronistic, however, to entertain a 
new concept of national responsibility, 
with a nation-wide plan calculated to 
utilize every major and minor, private or 
public institution to the extent that it 
should participate in a national responsi- 
bility. Such a plan could be directed by 
the Library of Congress or even by some 
supra-national library authority. In the 
area of acquisitions, the entire output of 
world printing on a single copy basis 
could be funded by the government 
quite painlessly in large part by the free 
use of counterpart funds, and by direct 
appropriation in the interest of world 
trade where such funds are not available. 
The total annual sum needed to carry 
out such a plan would be less than the 
cost of one large missile, and unless we 
can attain national understanding and 
acceptance of the global bibliographic re- 
sponsibility, there may not be much pur- 
pose in trying to push our rockets to the 
moon. The first essential change needed 
in library philosophy affects principally 
Acquisitions, and this is the complete 
understanding and acceptance of the na- 
tional responsibility for acquisition on a 
global basis of the printed record. 

Once this principle is established, the 
inflowing materials require our attention 
to the second, which then leads us to our 
prime subject, storage libraries, The sec- 
ond principle must be accepted not only 
by the national government, but also by 
every library of the country—and this is 
the principle of nation-wide ownership 
of library materials. This does not mean 
that any library can demand any other 
library's books. It does mean that any 
library may voluntarily turn in such 
books as it chooses to a national reserve, 
with the assurance that a copy will al- 
ways be available for use in some library 
of this country. Incoming foreign mate 
rials under the national reserve plan 
would first be made available without 
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cost to libraries which might elect to re- 
ceive certain subjects and certain coun- 
tries, precataloged at source and shipped 
direct. Those not requested would flow 
to preselected depositories to be estab- 
lished under state-federal plans. The 
same depository could serve public, aca- 
demic and national purposes; the re- 
sources of each could be held to one 
copy of each, if necessary, and for the 
majority of all titles, this might well suf- 
fice. Single card reporting, to a national 
reserve card center could conceivably re- 
lieve fifty states of even their last copy of 
an unlikely item. Under such a system, 
as rapid communication and facsimile 
transmission reach a practical stage, the 
location of a unique copy in any part of 
our country would constitute no barrier 
to use. These ideas may seem visionary, 
but they do represent one possible ap- 
proach to the resolution of a number of 
our toughest problems as well as a real- 
istic view of what our ultimate goals 
must be. Whether or not it is possible to 
establish new principles now in our field, 
these suggestions will help to point up 
the targets for research which must be 
sighted in to prove or disprove our pres- 
ent theories. 

We talk and write glibly on global ac- 
quisitions without any absolute proof 
that we need everything published any 
where or that everything published 
merits preservation. One field for critical 
investigation lies most certainly within 
this area. This kind of research implies 
also the determination of what is really 
needed in a given university library, a 
college library, or a public library, what- 
ever its public. In brief, it demands sci- 
entific evidence of what a library needs 
in printed resources to do its job. 

When we have the answers to what is 
needed, we will need research in meth- 
ods of disposal, relocation, and reporting 
what is rejected. This involves critical 
examination of cataloging and decata- 
loging methodology, transfer and storing 

(Continued on page 461) 
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Bookselling Among the Sciences 


Hohe COLLECTOR CERTAINLY is the one 
who leads the tune for both the book- 
seller and the librarian. His fertility and 
independence of mind brings fresh ideas 
into the book world, and I should not 
forbear to speak of the fresh money he 
introduces into a trade noted for it’s in- 
ternal commerce. His new enthusiasms 
send us back into our bins and cellars. 
He often turns our previously unsold 
stock into gold. The librarian depends 
upon the private collector, not only for 
gifts, but even more for the standards of 
merit and the standards of value upon 
which he is able to justify the mainte- 
nance and development of a rare book 
collection. The magical effect on a tight- 
fisted administration of the example of a 
successful business or professional man, 
who has spent generous sums of money 
on rare books, is highly tonic. 

It is my task, however, to say some- 
thing about the rise of the history of sci- 
ence as a subject of importance both to 
scholarship and book collecting. I am 
also to name some of the notable collec- 
tors. And finally, I intend to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to recount the 
role that antiquarian booksellers have 
played in the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of collectors and librarians. 

Much of what I have to say has been 
inspired, and some of it has been shame- 

h, lifted from the address of my ven- 
erable colleague, Dr. Ernest Weil, en- 
titled: “Milestones of Civilization.” It 
was delivered under the auspices of the 
\ntiquarian Booksellers Association of 
London in 1948. Dr. Weil said, “The 
history is a child of our 
generation and consequently the collec- 
tion of books illustrating the history of 
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science is a recent development.” ‘< 

Before proceeding I should like to dif- 
ferentiate between the collecting of mag- 
nificently illustrated works of natural 
history (such as the folios of Audubon 
and the array of Gould's brilliantly col- 
ored works on birds, the flower plate 
books of Redoute and Thornton), and 
the collecting of works illustrating the 
history of science. Natural history is 
often the logical predecessor of science, 
but there is little correspondence be- 
tween the taste for graphic beauty and 
the taste which can pride itself in the 
possession of Harvey's De Motu Cordis, 
or Kepler's Harmonicas Mundi; both 
books which are notorious for their mis- 
erable discoloration and bad typography. 
The difference goes deeper than appear- 
ances; it reflects the growth of the con- 
cept that description and classification 
are merely the prelude to science, and 
that the stuff of science is the disciplined 
development of ideas about our universe, 
both great and small, how it works, its 
relationship to the mind of man and 
how it will determine what is to become 
of the human race. 

The development of interest in certain 
specialties is associated with the publi- 
cation of certain notable bibliographies 
or histories. In medicine we may cite 
Choulant’s Handbuch and his Bibliog- 
raphy and History of Anatomic Illustra- 
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tion. In chemistry, Ferguson's Biblio- 
theca-Chemica which served as a beacon 
and a pilot for such recent publications 
as Denis Duveen’s Bibliotheca Chemica- 
Alchemica. In electricity, Mottelay’s Bib- 
liography & History, and more recently 
The Wheeler Gift Catalogue, have served 
us well. The bibliographic writings of 
Sylvanus Thompson on William Gilbert 
are the forerunners of the beloved Dr. 
Jobn Fulton’s bibliographies of Boyle, 
Mayow, and Galvani, and of Geoffrey 
Keynes’ admirable models of biblio- 
graphical descriptions on William Har- 
vey and Thomas Browne. 

The foundations were also laid by such 
pioneer histories as Cantor's and Mon- 
tucla’s in mathematics; Bailly’s in As- 
tronomy; Sprengel’s and Garrison's in 
medicine, and Paul Tannery's in classi- 
cal science. 

But what has emerged in our time is 
a greater insight, illuminated by histori- 
cal research, into the effect that the spec- 
ulations of the mathematicians and the 
experimenters with kites, crystals and cy- 
clotrons and the influence they have had, 
and will in the future have, on what will 
become of us all. This began to manifest 
itself in such works as Lynn Thorndike’s 
History of Magic and Experimental Sci- 
ence; Martha Orenstein’s The Role of 
Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth 
Century, and became explicit with 
George Sarton’s publication of his monu- 
mental Introduction to the History of 
Science. Sarton’s devotion to this subject 
and his publication of the journal Isis 
have been most influential throughout 
the world of learning. 

Now we have the first publicetion of a 
work devoted exclusively to our field of 
discussion: Thornton & Tully's Scientific 
Books, Libraries And Collectors: A Study 
of Bibliography and the Book Trade 
(London: 1954). Despite an embarrassing 
plenitude of errors and omissions, which 
I do not doubt will be corrected in a 
second edition, it is a most comprehen- 
sive and scholarly survey from ancient 
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times to today. The chapters on scientific 
bibliographies, private scientific librar- 
ies, and scientific publishing and book- 
selling are a necessary supplement to 
what we have to say here today. Also it 
is very pleasant reading. 

Most practicing scientists have insisted 
that science has no moral commitments. 
As a corollary, most members of the sci- 
entific faculties of our universities have 
taken the position that the working sci- 
entist has no need for a knowledge of the 
history of science. Some years ago Dr. 
Robert Oppenheimer voiced this opinion 
to me when I delivered the first of the 
several great collections, formed by that 
Nestor of scientific bibliomania, Dr. Her- 
bert Evans, and presented by Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, to the Institute for Advanced 
Study. He named Dirac as an example of 
the scientific thinker whose works have 
no roots in the past. In justice to Dr. 
Oppenheimer I must record that he has 
since revised his views. The only concern 
with the history of science some of our 
scientists have exhibited has to do with 
making certain that their particular con- 
tribution shall have its share, or more, of 
credit in the records. One might say that 
their interest is more eponymical than 
historical. 

As in many other fields the pioneering 
has been done by the amateurs and the 
broadly based humanistic historians. We 
are now entering a period of intensive 
development with the establishment of 
departments or professorships, not only 
at Harvard where Sarton and Dr. I Ber 
nard Cohen have long carried the torch, 
but also at Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Wis 
consin, Oklahoma, Kansas and Califor- 
nia, with Illinois and several other uni- 
versities soon to follow. Thee are few 
challengers to Herbert Butterfield’s state- 
ment in his Horblit Lecture at Harvard, 
where he said, “For some of us the his- 
tory of science is likely to be the only 
gateway to any knowledge of scientific 
ideas, and the only key to the deeper and 
the underlying structure of the sciences.” 
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fos Recently Dr. James Conant, also a Hor- 
iis blit lecturer, delivered a stirring address 
; on the need for scientists to be aware of 
the historv of science in the larger role 
that many of them are playing in shap- 
ing national policy. But he also echoed 
the doubts of his colleagues as to the 
applied value for the working scientist. 
Soine scientists are still operating as if 
they were sealed into a space capsule; 
they know what they are doing but they 
don’t know where they are going. Charles 
Gillespie has given the answer better 
than anyone else I know: “It. . . [mean- 
ing particularly the consciousness of the 
effect of Newton's Principia) is an 
element of culture and to exist in a cul- 
f ture with no notion whence it came is to 
4 invite the anthropologists’ inquiry rather 
than to live as an educated man, aware 
and in that measure free.”. 

Two outstanding exhibitions have 
done much to enrich and extend the in- 
terest of both scientists and book col- 
we lectors. In 1934, Dr. Evans prepared an 
exhibition of “Landraarks in the History 
of Science” for the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Berkeley. Fortunately 
the catalog of that exhibition was pub- 
lished by the University of California 
i Press and has served to inspire many a 
~4 subsequent collection. Likewise, the great 
ay exhibition of “Classics in the History of 
Science” opened at the Grolier Club in 
February of 1958 with a brilliant address 
by Dr. Cohen, did much to broaden the 
horizon of many bookmen, and regret- 
fully, to raise the prices of many neg- 
lected books. I hope Harrison Horblit’s 
zealous editing of the catalog of this ex- 
hibition will not prevent it from being 


released soon. 

~ Bern Dibner has added considerable 
q fuel to the fire of scientific bookcollect- 
‘ih ing with the publishing of his Heralds 


of Science. It is a selection from his li- 
brary of the two hundred titles which 
have in a greater or lesser degree her- 
= alded the introduction of some impor- 
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tant idea or discovery. I am not a modest 
man, so I will quote his dedication. It 
reads, “To the book-dealers in many 
lands who patiently gathered, preserved, 
collated and cataloged our heritage of 
science, and who in their transactions in- 
variably gave away more than they re- 
ceived.” Now that is the kind of appre- 
ciation we like to hear. 

Here in Montreal we are in close prox- 
imity to two world-renowned examples 
of the specialized historical library gath- 
ered by dedicated book collectors and re- 
tained intact for the use of scholars. 
Wherever the history of medicine is pur- 
sued one essential reference is Biblio- 
theca Osleriana compiled by the much 
beloved Dr. W. W. Francis. Not only is 
it a highly individualized catalog of the 
medical treasures of the great Sir Wil- 
liam, but it is also delightfully animated 
with the record of his unrepentent bib- 
liophily. Equally important, but some- 
what less celebrated, is the Blacker Col- 
lection of Vertebrate Zoology. It was 
gathered with the generous support of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Roe Blacker, and 
the enterprise of one of Dr. Osler’s 
friends, Dr. Casey Wood, from all quar- 
ters of the globe. The catalog of this col- 
lection might be called the bosom book 
of all zoologically-minded bibliophiles. I 
cannot refrain from boasting that my 
copy bears an inscription from both Dr. 
Wood and Mrs. Blacker. 

These are a few instances of how much 
has been done by private book collectors 
with the enthusiasm, the means and the 
freedom from administrative restraints. 
Everette De Golyer once said to me, “Sell 
me the expensive books, it’s my money 
I'm spending that I can indulge myself 
as no hbrarian will have the guts to do 
after I'm gone.” Science collectors of the 
past and present, like Osler, and Blacker, 
Cushing, Klebs and Fulton, Ralph Ellis, 
LeRoy Crummer, Herbert Evans, Harri- 
son Horblit, Robert Honeyman, Albert 
Lownes and our friend Bern Dibner, to 
name a few, are the ones fortunate 
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enough to create such highly individual- 
ised and useful monuments to their per- 
sonal taste. The great Leonardo collec- 
tion of Dr. Elmer Belt, soon to become 
the property of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is an illustrious example of this 
spirit and I am proud to have assisted in 
its creation. 

The collecting of rare editions of the 
classics of science has come under the 
same questioning as has the collecting of 
first and rare editions of literary classics. 
“Why,” asks the uninformed person, 
“can't we just depend upon reprints or 
the latest editions?” “Why do we have to 
spend large sums of money on the first 
or early edition?” Fortunately the growth 
of descriptive bibliography, the develop- 
ment of a new method of textual re 
search has conclusively proved the un- 
reliability of scholarship based on fac 
similes and current editions alone. The 
labors of McKerrow, Greg, Todd, Bow- 
ers, and others are now bearing fruit in 
fields other than literature. A re-exami- 
nation of the texts of Galileo, for in 
stance, may be the basis for revising our 
notions of what he did at the tower of 
Pisa. 

What have we booksellers had to do 
with all of this? First and foremost, we 
have aided in the rescuing and preserv- 
ing of much material that might other- 
wise have gone into the fireplace or the 
pulp mill. Second, we have served as the 
conveyor belt in the process of distribut- 
ing and collecting. Third, we have 
through our cataloging and pricing as- 
sisted in the proper evaluation of mate- 
rials with respect to both importance and 
rarity. And finally, the bibliographically 
inclined among us have sometimes made 
contributions to the knowledge of the 
whereabouts and textual importance of 
many items that otherwise might be over- 
looked. The shelves of booksellers’ cata- 
logs, which usually stand close to the 
desks of collectors, scholars and librar- 
ians, are one of the best testimonies of 
our usefulness. 
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A bookseller’s catalogs are his show- 
case. They often represent the fruit of 
many years of keeping back his choicest 
books as well as many hours of research. 
He stakes his livelihood and reputation 
upon the statements he makes. The cata- 
logs of Dr. Ernest Weil for years set a 
high standard of scholarly notes for us 
all, as have those of Herbert Reichne: 
and Irving Davis. Among the pioneer 
landmarks is the erudite series entitled, 
Biliotheca Physico-Mathematica, com- 
piled by Henry Zeitlinger for Henry 
Sotheran, What mouth-watering plums 
they describe. Any of us would gladly 
buy the contents of the whole catalog if 
we could find such items again at such 
prices. Equally high in merit are the 
catalogs of L’Art Ancien, especially those 
medical and botanical, and the series of 
former years from R. Lier. From the top 
of the Spanish Stairs in Rome have come 
Rappaport’s long series and from the 
banks of the Arno in Florence Leo Ol 
schki’s erudite enticements. Many years 
ago Dr. Pilcher wrote an enchanting ac- 
count of how he discovered there, and 
bore away in triumph, a copy of Be- 
rengario di Carpi’s Commentary on 
Mundinus. E. P. Goldschmidt’s hand- 
some productions of former years are 
rich in scholarship as well as treasures 
no longer to be had, as are several emi- 
nent landmarks from Maggs Brothers. 
Undoubtedly Percy Muir's learned notes 
in the catalogs of Elkin Mathews have 
done much in our day to rescue many 
unappreciated titles from oblivion. Ra 
phael King’s several catalogs are still 
to be consulted for their highly orig 
inal notes as well as for the regrets 
they inspire when one sees a Scepti 
cal Chemist, for instance, offered for 
f $50. And nowadays we have the im 
posing array of wares offered by William 
Dawson & Sons at prices we would not 
have dared to dream of ten years ago, 
but which we now eagerly gobble up. 
From London also come the very worthy 


catalogs of Hugh K. Elliott, a very 
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knowledgeable newcomer to the book 
trade, I would not want to forget the 
hours of antiquarian bliss I have enjoyed 
in the shop and in the pages of the cata- 
logs of A. Bader of the Grand Rue in 
Geneva. 

In the United States the dean among 
living scientific booksellers is Henry 
Schuman, probably the first to devote 
himself exclusively to medicine and sci- 
ence. He pioneered in the field of Ameri- 
can medicine and inspired many of us to 
emulate his example if not his very spe- 
cial brand of humor. The series of books 
he published have become a permanent 
part of the bibliography of the history of 
science and will remain a testament to 
his ill-repaid courage. All of us have 
reaped from the harvest that he sowed. 
Daviel Randall of Scribner's published 
several notable catalogs. His Science and 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century is 
still consulted for its pithy notes and no 
longer startling prices. Also outstanding 
in the field of the history of medicine 
are those catalogs which come from the 
Old Hickory Bookshop, whose Murray 
Gottlieb is affectionately remembered, 
and whose Johanna happily still abides 
with us. 

Thomas Heller's catalogs are models 


African Interest Inquiry 


of clear description, well edited notes and 
reasonable prices. And the catalogs of 
Emil Offenbacher have brought many a 
book collector to Kew Gardens in Long 
Island. Lastly, I should like to mention 
the catalogs which come from Wolfpits 
Road, in Bethel, Conn., Richard Worm- 
ser’s ability to discover and learnedly de- 
scribe unknown scientific rarities is sur- 
passed only by his passion of abominable 
puns. 

In closing I should like to say that we 
antiquarian booksellers like to believe 
that we perform an essential service in 
the cycle of books from collector to col- 
lector and finally to librarian. In view of 
the decreasing supply it seems to be a 
diminishing cycle. By and large we strive 
to perform the function of collaborator 
as well as vendor and to. elevate our 
knowledge and understanding of the ma- 
terials we handle to the level of those 
with whom we deal. Our greatest pride 
lies in guiding the intelligent collector 
and librarian towards the achievement 
of a great library and the scholar to- 
wards the sources which will most enrich 
his works. This we regard as our part, 
not only in preserving the knowledge of 
the past, but also in illuminating the 
way to a more civilized future. 


The Joint Committee on African Resources, a sub-committee of the Association 


of Research Libraries’ Farmington Plan Committee, is gathering data concerning: 
(1) the interest, among American libraries, in obtaining material from Africa (ir- 
respective of Farmington Plan assignments), (2) the interest in extending Farm- 
ington Plan allocations to more libraries, since the huge area that must be covered 
requires increased participation to be effective, and (3) methods of obtaining mate- 
rial from the bibliographically under<leveloped areas of Africa. 

\ questionnaire for obtaining such data has been sent to all libraries that hold 
membership in the Association of Research Libraries or participate in the Farm- 
ington Plan, as well as to other libraries assumed to have an interest in material 
published in Africa. Any library that has not received a copy of the questionnaire 
but would like one, may obtain a copy by writing to the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on African Resources, Jens Nyholm, Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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A New Library for a New College 


O* Jury 21, 1954, the final decision 
was made by the leadership of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon Church) to establish a 
junior college in Hawaii. Some thirty- 
three years of talking about such an in- 
stitution had preceded the decision 
which was long past due in the light of 
L.D.S. educational philosophy and the 
nurabers of L.D.S. church members in 
the Islands. 

An essential part of the religious belief 
of the L.D.S. people is their concept of 
education. Their doctrine is full of such 
dogma as “Man cannot be saved in ig- 
norance”; “The glory of God is intelli 
gence”; “Man is saved only so fast as he 
gains knowledge.” The consequence of 
such an emphasis on education has re- 
sulted in high educational achievement 
in states such as Utah and Idaho, where 
the population is predominantly L.D.S.! 

Dr. Reuben D. Law was appointed 
president of the new institution. His first 
activity was to head a committee to make 
a survey of the educational needs of the 
Islands. It was immediately apparent to 
this committee that Hawaii could sup 
port another four-year institution though 
the Church originally intended to estab- 
lish a junior college. This fact resulted 
in the acceptance of the principal that 
all planning for buildings, equipment, 
and facilities be on the scale of adequacy 
for a four-year institution. 

When the librarian was appointed in 
June, 1955, the preliminary planning for 
the library was already accomplished. 


‘Ray L. DeBoer, “A Historical Study of Mormon 
Education and the Influence of its Philosophy on Public 
Education in Utah.” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Denver, 1951); Raymond M. Hughes and William H 
Lancelot, Education——America’'s Magic, (Ames lowa 
State College Press, 1946), pp. 40-41; Roy (¢ Woods 
“Where Does Your State Rank >” American School 


Board Journal, CX (1945), 21-24. 
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By KENNETH T. SLACK 


Mr. Slack is Librarian, The Church Col- 
lege of Hawaii, Laie. 


The plans called for a library of 9,800 
square feet of floor space, including only 
one large reading room, a stack tower, 
librarian’s ofice, workroom, a classroom, 
and two small rooms to house audio- 
visual facilities. The stacks were to be 
closed, and no area was provided for cur- 
rent or bound periodical shelving. The 
librarian’s first official act was to call at- 
tention to the inadequacy of these plans 
for the library needs of a four-year insti- 
tution. Built to these original plans it 
would have housed only some fifteen 
thousand to eighteen thousand volumes, 
which may have satisfied the needs of a 
small junior college but would have been 
totally inadequate to the needs of a four 
year degree-conferring institution, 

The governing board of the new 
Church College of Hawaii at that time 
was made up of some of the prominent 
businessmen of the Islands who were also 
members of the L.D.S. faith. They had 
no previous experience with policy de- 
cisions regarding higher education, and 
they had to be shown that the original 
plans were inadequate. The librarian 
found the statistics published by ACRL 
very valuable in meeting this problem. 
The annual January issue of CRL show- 
ing average size of collections, size of 
book budgets, and size of staff for insti- 
tutions of our contemplated enrollment 
provided ammunition that found its 
mark in the thinking of the board mem- 
bers. 

Also, the ALA scorecard for evaluating 
degree-conferring four-year institutions 
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Exterior View of the Library of the Church College of Hawaii 


proved invaluable, because the Western 
College Association uses this scorecard in 
its schedules for accrediting college li- 
braries. According to the scorecard, the 
minimum requirement for a four-year in- 
stitution was at that time to be in no 
case less than forty thousand volumes. 
And since it was the full intention of the 
Church College of Hawaii. to meet the 
Western College Association standards in 
every phase of their effort, this fact alone 
was sufhicient evidence to cause the board 
to decide to build a much larger library. 

How much larger the library needed 
to be was the next matter of interest to 
them. The ALA monograph edited by 
Hoyt R. Galvin, Planning a Library 
Building—The Major Steps, fortunately 
gave the size of every college library built 
in the United States during the years 
1949-1954. Figuring from this, it was 
found that the average library for col- 
leges of our anticipated student enroll- 
ment (one thousand students) was fifteen 
thousand square feet. Only one small col- 
lege in the South had erected a library as 
small as the original Church College 
plans. The board responded to this infor- 
mation by making the decision to build 
a library of 18,500 square feet which was 
nearly double the size of the original 
plans. 

Of course, the librarian rejoiced in the 
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opportunity to start from scratch in pre- 
paring minimum standards for the archi- 
tect. The general conditions anticipated 
for the college library were explained 
and the specifications for the various 
areas were rewritten in detail. 

Preparation of a program for the 
architect was almost an entirely new ex- 
perience for the librarian. He had served 
on a building committee in the Denver 
Public School system with Elsa Berner in 
establishing the minimum standards for 
six new junior high school libraries. 
There, the method had been to visit sev- 
eral new and old libraries in the city to 
learn the best architectural features of 
each of them and also to discover the 
architectural errors so that the best fea- 
tures could be included in the stand- 
ards and the errors be avoided. Such 
guides as the ALA publication, Dear Mr. 
Architect, and the California school 
building standards were referred to in 
this instance. His two previous years had 
been spent in the new Eastern Oregon 
College Library and acquaintance with 
their program was a help. 

Letters were written to the librarians 
of each of the new libraries reported in 
the ALA publication, Planning a Library 
Building, requesting a look at their plans 
and their building programs. Several of 
these librarians obliged by lending their 
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plans and programs. The program for 
Goucher College Library in Maryland 
was particularly helpful. 

The final plans called for a library 
costing some $251,800, unique in this 
matter because it was constructed with 
voluntary missionary labor. Thus, the 
money appropriated was devoted entirely 
to costs for building material and fur 
nishing. It was estimated that some fifty- 
five thousand man hours of donated mis- 
sionary labor were used in its construc- 
tion. 

The library now finished, but not fully 
furnished, will seat 284 students at one 
time. Shelving will eventually be pro- 
vided for some sixty thousand volumes. 
Presently only sufficient shelving is avail 
able for twenty thousand volumes. The 
prevalence of rust and termites in the 
Hawaiian climate has caused postpone- 
ment of acquiring full furnishings until 
they are needed. Open stacks are in all 
areas except the treasure room. 

The rooms include: periodical reading 
room designated by free standing pe- 
riodical stacks the outside of which 
shelve the reference collection, general 
reference reading room, reading areas in 
the main floor of the stack room and the 
mezzanine stack room, an audio-visual 
workroom and classroom, a record listen 
ing room containing units with head 
phones, a film storage room, a workroom 
for technical processes, and a_librarian’s 
office. 

Concentrated on the first floor are the 
services and materials used most exten 
sively by students and teachers. The re 
serve book stacks are located behind the 
circulation counter. The periodical in 
dexes are located in the reading reference 
area midway between the current pe 
riodicals and the bound periodicals. 
Eventually, the outdoor reading lanai 
will be furnished with informal comfor- 
table furniture and it will be used as a 
loud-study area. All traffic leaving the 
building must pass the circulation coun- 
ter. 
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Some of the guiding principles laid 
down for the architect were, first of all, 
the idea that there must be juxtaposition 
of book space and reading space. Read 
ing spaces are relatively small, rather 
than the monumental study halls found 
in libraries of the past. Even though we 
are not ever to be a graduate institution, 
we follow this principle in providing, in 
addition to the small reading areas, semi- 
private cubicles such as book carrels. 

Quite a number of the people who 
have visited the library wondered how 
much more the building would have cost 
had we paid for the labor. This, of 
course, could only be estimated. Perhaps 
the donated fifty-five thousand man 
hours were worth $125,000. 

The volunteer missionary labor system 
employed in construction is an idea de 
veloped by the president of our church, 
David O. McKay. It has been used exten 
sively throughout the Pacific area to 
build schools and chapels. It is a com 
mon aspiration among the L.D.S. people 
to fulfill a proselyting mission of two 
years. Most of us do it at about age 
twenty. Among the skilled craftsmen, the 
desire exists, but many of them feel they 
lack articulateness to preach the gospel. 
So they are happy to make their contri- 
bution, not by preaching, but by leading 
the Polynesian natives in a far-flung dem 
onstration of the American “do-it-your- 
self” idea. At the present time, we are 
building over 136,000 square feet of dor 
mitories on the campus by this method. 
Also, over one hundred of these Ameri 
can L.D.S. carpenters, electricians, ma 
sons, plumbers, and painters are de 
ployed over various South Sea Islands 
with their families, contributing their 
labor for from two to three years in 
school construction projects. They super 
vise and train some five hundred native 
apprentices who voluntarily donate their 
labor. This method also provides the lo- 
cal population a sense of ownership in 
these institutions even though they have 
little cash to contribute. 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Architects: 
Harold W. Burton & Douglas W. Bur- 


ton, associate. 


Project cost: 


$251,800.00 for material costs. 55,000 
hours of donated missionary labor 
valued at $125,000.00. 
Style of architecture: 
Contemporary oriental influence. 
Plan: 


Designed on a 13-6” module. 


Type of building according to code: 


Class “A” type I fireproof structure. 
iVall construction: 
Concrete tiltup wall construction, 


Floor construction: 
Earth bearing cement floors on main 
floor. Steel joist reinforced concrete 
slab on second story. 

Roof construction: 


Steel trusses 137-6” on center (module). 


Roof: 


Corrugated asbetos roof. 


Windows: 
Awning type aluminum. 
Exterior doors: 
Aluminum frame, glazed lights. 
Ornamental trim: 
Glass mosaic, ornamental aluminum 
and wrought iron. 
Floor coverings: 


Cork tile—rubber cove base. 


Lighting: 


Tubular fluorescent. 
Wood trim: 
Philippine wood glazed natural finish. 
Furniture: 
Hard rock maple with plastic tops. 
Planning: 
According to program issued by Ken- 
neth T. Slack, Librarian of the Church 
College of Hawaii. 
Architects fee: 
5°, of the cost. 
Total area of the building: 


18,500 square feet which includes cov- 
ered lanai and colonnade. 


Storage and Deposit Libraries 
(Continued from page 452) 


problems, and the knotty difhculties of 
maintaining bibliographical control of 
widely scattered resources. 

Some research in legal precedents will 
be required to enable interstate or even 
intra-state free relocation of library ma- 
terials, but it seems quite likely that this 
concept will require new legislation 
rather than a review of past law. Re- 
search will be needed to demonstrate the 
importance of national responsibility, for 
this is one area where, with the excep- 
tion of a few federal libraries, our coun- 
try has developed very democratically a 
thoroughly dispersed national responsi- 
bility. 


The above few indications of direc- 
tions for research are not to be construed 
as implying that nothing has been done. 
However, we must recognize that it is 
far easier to find subjects needing re- 
search in our field, than areas where 
permanent solutions have been found.'* 
In the literature of storage and deposit 
libraries, despite its very considerable 
volume, we find only some germs of 
ideas, fundamentally sound, but insuffi- 
ciently developed to obtain general ac- 
ceptanee in practice. 


R. B. Downs, “Research in Problems of Resources,” 
Library Trends, VI (1957), 147-49. 
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Bee FORMAL INSTRUCTION in the use of 
libraries be given to all college fresh- 
men in these days of steadily increasing 
enrollments? The staff of Swen Franklin 
Parson Library at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity says it can. Such a program was 
started in 1943, when there were four sec- 
tions of freshman English composition; 
it has been continued up to the point of 
fifty-four sections in the fall of 1959, and 
continued with sixty sections during the 
current fall term. 

The first two essentials for Northern's 
program are the cooperation of the Eng- 
lish Department and released library 
staff time. The English Department ac- 
cepts as a definite part of its freshman 
composition course one week of library 
instruction given by a librarian. 

This program was begun by a member 
of the library staff after World War II 
when there was an influx of ex-service 
men to our college. When the library sci- 
ence area was started, library instruction 
to freshmen was given by members of 
this department. The reference librarian 
taught classes occasionally when there 
were conflicts of schedules, and the as- 
sistant librarian took over the program 
one year. The next year the library sci- 
ence area resumed this responsibility and 
continued to carry it for several years. 

As the number of English sections con- 
tinued to increase and the importance of 
the program continued to be evident, a 
new position, teacher of library instruc- 
tion and readers’ adviser, was added in 
the fall of 1957. Two years later the posi- 
tion of assistant reference librarian, read- 
ers’ adviser, and teacher of library in- 
struction was added. The combination of 
teaching and advising has proved to be a 
logical and efficient one, for the students 
who have had this instruction ask help 
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Library Instruction to 2000 Freshmen 


By VERNA V. MELUM 


Miss Melum is Teacher of Library Admin 
istration and Readers’ Adviser, Northern Il 
nots University, DeKalb. 

more readily from staff members whom 
they already know. 


Duties or TEACHERS 


The teacher of library instruction and 
readers’ adviser gives full time to the 
teaching program the first semester, or at 
least until the Christmas holidays. She 
schedules, plans, and organizes the work, 
teaches two or three hours a day, spends 
as much time as possible at the card cata 
log or in the reference room to help the 
freshmen with the problems assigned, 
and corrects and grades these problems. 
The assistant reference librarian teaches 
some of the classes and assists at the ad 
visory desk. 

During the second semester, when 
there are only a few new classes of fresh 
man English composition, the first ad 
viser teaches them all, works up new 
materials for teaching, shares the duties 
of readers’ advising with the reference 
assistant, and helps out at the circulation 
and reference desks. She has also taught 
a library science course when the library 
science area has been short-staffed. 


SCHEDULE 


The whole-hearted cooperation of the 
English Department is further evident 
in their acceptance of the schedule made 
out by the librarians. This factor is im- 
portant in order that the teaching li- 
brarians may fit the classes, including 
late afternoon and evening classes, into 
logical working loads each week and also 
carry out their other commitments. The 
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English teachers are notified at the be- 
ginning of the semester of the dates and 
the rooms for library instruction for 
their sections. All classes are taught at 
their regularly scheduled class hours. 
The librarian goes to the regular class- 
room if she is teaching only one section, 
but for the past two years the problem 
ol an ever-increasing number of sections 
has been met by scheduling two sections 
together whenever a room anywhere on 
campus large enough to accommodate 
up to seventy students is available. Here 
the cooperation of the registrar has been 
enlisted, The instruction is scheduled 
lor as early in the school year as possible, 
but it necessarily extends over most of 
the first semester. 


HANDBOOK 


Mimeographed lesson materials were 
replaced in the fall of 1958 by a veri- 
typed handbook. The first edition con- 
tained six sections: I. Staff, Areas and 
Floor Plans of the Library, I. Locating 
and Obtaining Books and Other Mate- 
rials, ILI. Loan Privileges, IV. The Card 
Catalog, V. Periodical Indexes, and VI. 
Reference Books. In the second edition 
the local orientation material of the first 
three sections was condensed into one 
page. This same material was also pub- 
lished separately on brightly-colored sin- 
gle sheets, with the floor plans on the 
back, for distribution to all students at 
registration. 

The handbook is sold to students at 
fifty cents a copy. Since it was produced 
on campus by the Duplicating Service 
and the Industrial Arts Department, the 
cost is well below this figure, but it has 
seemed desirable to charge an amount 
which recognizes both the labor involved 
and the value of the material to the stu- 
dent. The Wilson pamphlet, “How to 
Use the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature and other Indexes,” is 
included with each handbook. Mimeo- 
graphed worksheets designed to empha- 
size the points the students are expected 
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to master, and therefore to serve as a 
method of study, are given out with the 
handbooks. 


PROBLEMS 


The handbook and its worksheets do 
not give the students actual practice in 
the use of the library tools. Therefore 
problems are assigned also. The types 
and the forms of these problems have, of 
course, gone through many stages of de- 
velopment. Our present plan for prob- 
lems on the card catalog and on periodi- 
cal indexes is meeting the following cri- 
teria satisfactorily: (1) to provide actual 
library practice for each student, (2) to 
provide enough different problems to 
avoid excessive wear on the library tools 
and to avoid students’ copying from each 
other, (3) to provide for quick but defi- 
nite checking and grading. 

The plan consists of 125 different sets 
of problems, set up on 5” x 8” mimeo- 
graphed form cards, white cards for the 
clues, green cards for the keys. The clues 
for the students are typed in red on the 
white mimeographed cards; the students 
copy onto mimeographed form sheets 
provided them. (See forms below.) The 
instruction, “Copy everything in red,” is 
easily followed and does not seem to be 
confused with the fact that only subjects 
are in red on catalog cards. (The nota- 
tion “in red” is added after subject head- 
ings.) Ten or twelve minutes of class 
time are required for this copying. 
Though this is a sacrifice of some time 
that could well be used for explanations, 
the plan saves so much clerical time that 
it is well worth while. Every student in a 
class group gets a different set of prob- 
lems; the cards are collected and used 
again and again with other class groups. 
Another advantage of the plan is that 
problems can be changed or ° ‘ded at 
any time. Fifty sets were suffic ¢ \. .o be- 
gin with; 125 sets have been + » ») leted. 
A few sets have been ma. “Ad- 
vanced” and numbered in 200's; 
these are harder problems i} -» .ed for 
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students who already have a knowledge 
of the fundamentals. 

Definite criteria have been set up for 
making out the problems in order that 
certain points will be included in each 
set: 


Carp CATALOG PROBLEMS 


1. POINT OF EMPHASIS: AN AU- 
THOR OR A TITLE. A personal au- 
thor or a title to look up publisher and 
date given as further clues with an au- 
thor’s name. 

2. POINT OF EMPHASIS: A SUB- 
JECT. Publisher and date given as fur- 
ther clues. Author and title avoided as 
clues in order to force the student to 
look up a subject. 

3. POINT OF EMPHASIS: AN OR- 
GANIZATION AS AN AUTHOR. 
litle given as clue. 

1. POINT OF EMPHASIS: A CROSS 
REFFRENCE. First line of “See” ref 
ereme given; student to complete this 
reference. Publisher and date of a book 
under the subject referred to given as 
clues. Authors and titles avoided as clues 
in order that the student will be forced 
to follow through with a cross reference. 

On the line, “One other item of in- 
formation,” such an item as number of 
pages, subtitle, series, or bibliography is 
called for, a variety of these being in 
cluded in each set. These items are con 
sidered more advanced work and there- 
fore are not required for an average or 
satisfactory grade. At least one call num- 
ber consisting of more than two lines, 
often one including a special location, is 
included in each set. 

The problems are made out on form 
sheets with complete information for the 
keys. The items which are to be given to 
the students as clues are checked with a 
colored pencil. The typist then can make 
out both cards, the clues cards and the 
keys cards. In making out the problems 
care has to be taken that only one card 
in the catalog and only one entry in an 
index has the clues given. 
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FoRM FOR CATALOG PROBLEMS 


PERIODICAL INDEXES PROBLEMS 


|. READERS’ GUIDE OR EDUCA- 
TION INDEX 

2, ONE OF THE SPECIAL SUB- 
JECT FIELD INDEXES LISTED IN 
THE HANDBOOK 
’ For each of these problems the same 
items are given as clues: name of index; 
subject; title of article; year. 


ForM FOR PeRiopicAL INDEX PROBLEMS 


In addition to four specific card cata- 
log problems and two periodical indexes 
problems, forms are provided for select- 
ing random examples in other indexes 
and in reference tools. This plan does 
not meet the criteria of discouraging 
copying and of providing quick but defi- 
nite checking, but still it seems to fulfill 
its major purpose of getting the students 
to use the specified tools without caus- 
ing the wear and tear on the books 
which specific problems entail. Many 
students have expressed interest and sur- 
prise to learn that these reference books 
and tools exist. If the teacher were to 
check every answer, this plan would be 
too laborious; she merely scans most ol 
the problems to see whether the answers 
are logical ones, spot-checking occasion- 
ally, especially in cases where she ques- 
tions the validity of the answers. She 
calls in students who have handed in 
identical problems and assigns them fur- 
ther work, thus discouraging copying. 
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REFERENCE PROBLEW 
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FORMS FOR SELECTED REFERENCE TOOLS 


SINAL REVIE 


REFERENCE PROBE 


Place of pub ation 
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In addition to the above forms, blanks 
are also provided for the following: 


PeriopicAL INDEX oF OWN 
Cuoice Nor Usep in Your OTHER 
ProsLemM: Bur Listep IN THE 
HANDBOOK 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN’ Broc- 
RAPHY or DICTIONARY OF Na- 


TIONAL. BIOGRAPHY 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 
OR STEVENSON’S HOME 
QUOTATIONS 
GRANGER’'s INDEX TO POETRY 


Quoral IONS 
Book OF 


A sheet of directions is attached to the 
problem forms, and blanks are provided 
for the name of the student, the name of 
the English teacher, and the hour of the 
class meeting. 
TEsT 

A multiple-choice test of from fifty to 
sixty questions is given at the close of 
the unit, thirty minutes being allowed 
for this test. Machine-scored answer 
sheets are used. The Office of Testing 
Services has done item analyses on the 
tests to determine which items discrimi- 
nate well and to scale the items in order 
of difficulty to some extent. However, 
the questions are grouped, first, by sub- 
ject matter; second, by order of difficulty 
within the group. Some easy items which 
all students should be able to answer are 
included as morale builders. Because this 
testing is for mastery, the test is compre- 
hensive, covering all areas. 


CLERICAL HELP 


Even though Northern's plan elimi- 
nates preparation of problems for each 
individual student, considerable clerical 
work is involved in the typing of mimeo- 
graph stencils for forms and tests and the 
typing of the cards (both clues and keys), 
as well as such routines as counting out 
materials and recording grades. For this 
work a student assistant is employed 
eight or ten hours a week. 
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GRADING 


Because the unit of library instruction 
extends over a full week and because 
grades are one method of motivation, 
both the problems and the test are 
graded and these grades averaged for a 
final grade on the unit. Two methods of 
grading have been used. The first 
method is to grade both the problems 
and the test with the usual letter grades 
of “A, B, C, D, F” and to count the prob- 
lems one-third and the test two-thirds for 
the unit grade. 

The second method is to use only Sat 
isfactory or Unsatisfactory for both the 
problems and the final grade. This seems 
decidedly preferable for the problems for 
several reasons: the students are encour- 
aged to get as much help as they need in 
order to get their problems correct; the 
random examples selected by students 
cannot be checked carefully enough to 
justify specific grades; the emphasis for 
the unit of instruction is on the skills 
learned for future use rather than on an 
immediate grade. This method also 
seems preferable for the final grade be- 
cause the English teachers have reported 
that the library instruction grade often 
does not correlate with a student's other 
grades in the English course and there- 
fore it is difficult to know how much 
weight to attach to it. Two additional 
reportings are made in order to encour- 
age students to do their best work, how- 
ever; first, a letter grade is reported for 
the test so that the student may know the 
degree of proficiency he attained; sec 
ond, an “S plus” is reported for students 
who have almost perfect work on the 
problems and “A” on the test. 


QUESTIONS SETTLED AND UNSETTLED 


Can the work be motivated sufficiently 
without giving grades? Is the test neces- 
sary? Is it advantageous and practical to 
use a specific topic for all the problems 
to be done by one student? These mat- 
ters have been given consideration from 
time to time, and are currently being 
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discussed in several conferences with a 
committee of faculty members of the 
English Department. 

If lectures only were given, grading 
would be eliminated. But the questions 
the students ask and the errors they 
make in both the problems and the test 
show that lectures do not produce suff- 
cient mastery; practice is needed. Fur- 
thermore, the problems have to be 
checked to insure their being done indi 
vidually, and a test is in itself both a 
learning device and a motivating force. 
It therefore seems highly desirable to 
continue specific assignments and testing 
as long as such a program can possibly 
be managed. A disadvantage of the test 
ing is that the student does not find out 
what points he missed. It is not feasible 
to give him this information for two rea- 
sons: (1) the librarian does not meet the 
class again after the test has been given; 
(2) the same test is used with many 
groups. This objection is being met some- 
what by giving a few warm-up exercises 
and discussing them before the test is 
given. 


PrRoBLEMS ON One Topi 


The assignment to look up entirely 
unrelated items can be motivated only 
by stimulating interest in learning that 
such sources are available. One has to 
start somewhere, and interest in unre- 
lated quiz-type facts is still alive. Yet mo 
tivation would be higher and the value 
to the student greater if he uses an indi 
vidually assigned topic for all the prob 
lems, or at least for all the reference 
problems. 

rhe plan of having all of the specific 
problems on the card catalog and the 
periodical indexes in a set on one topic 
has been tried but has been abandoned 
because of the time required to meet 
both this requirement and the criteria 
designed to cover certain specific points 
which we wish to teach. 

Some experimenting has been done in 
a few sections this semester with the plan 
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of having each student select a topic to 
use for all of the problems not specifi- 
cally assigned from the cards. He is to 
try to find this topic in each of the as- 
signed references. One teacher assigned 
the general topic of “gems,” each student 
to select one precious stone as his spe- 
cific topic. Two difhculties encountered 
in trying to use the one-topic assignment 
are: (1) much labor is involved in select- 
ing topics which will be found in the 
majority of the books assigned; (2) topics 
do not apply to the biographical sources. 
(Some have occupational indexes in 
them, but this is not the most common 
way of using these tools. If the student 
were reading on his topic, he would 
come across names important in the field, 
but since this work is only bibliographic, 
he would not have this information.) It 
can be suggested to the student however, 
that he might wish to use a single topic 
for as many of the problems as he can. 
This idea would make the library in- 
struction assignments more purposeful 
to some students. 


ULTiMaATe GoOALs 


The teaching of any skill subject in- 
volves the hazard of letting the larger 
purposes become obscured by the details. 
Does this program of library instruction 
teach more than the use of library tools? 
Does it teach the students how to tackle 
a new subject? Does it inspire students to 
make their own further explorations in 
the wonderful world of books and other 
printed materials? Can the teacher who 
teaches the same content according to 
the same plan, week after week for al- 
most an entire semester, keep above bore- 
dom himself and lift his students to see 
bevond the commas and the dashes, the 
catalogs and the indexes? Are his stu- 
dents gaining intellectual curiosity? 
Herein lie real challenges to the teacher. 

This unit presents to the college fresh- 
man a handbook of material to be covered 
in one week. For many it is an entirely 
new subject. How should the student ap- 
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proach it? Does he note the terminology? 
Does he know how to select the most im- 
portant items for mastery? He needs 
guidance in doing so. If he has used some 
of the tools before, he needs guidance in 
noting more advanced points; he should 
not be given the opportunity to become 
bored because he thinks he already 
knows it all. Does he pay attention to ac- 
curacy and detail, or is he a careless 
worker? Does he know the pitfalls and 
the guides in objective tests? The assign- 
ments call for accuracy in detail and care 
in following directions. The multiple- 
choice test is an exercise in discrimina- 
tory thinking as well as a test of knowl- 
edge of how to use the library. Library 
instruction can help careless students to 
improve their methods of study. 

Occasional remarks from even a few 
students that they will use the library 
more now that they know where to start 
and that they are glad to have their care- 
less errors pointed out to them, help the 
teacher to see each new group as a new 
opportunity to teach the silent influence 
of books. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


The library staff of Northern Illinois 
University recognizes that the ideal pro- 
cedure is to give each individual student 
help on his particular problem as the 
need arises. But with an enrollment of 
several thousand students this is not al- 
ways possible. Therefore this library staff 
considers its program of formal teaching 
of classes for several periods a strong one 
and plans to continue it as long as such 
a plan is practicable. But it is also con- 
sidering other ways in which library in- 
struction might be given when the en- 
rollment soars far beyond the sixty sec- 
tions of freshman English expected in 
1960. 

Should library instruction always be 
given in English classes? Are not other 
departments, such as Social Science and 
Speech, interested in having their stu- 
dents learn how to use the library? Cer- 
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tainly the answer to this question is in 
the affirmative. But in most colleges Eng- 
lish is the only course which enrolls all 
or most of the new students. If library 
instruction is offered in some other de- 
partment, will enough of the students be 
reached? Can plans be made for reaching 
those who are not enrolled in that par- 
ticular department? 

When it is no longer feasible for the 
readers’ advisers to go to the classrooms, 
they might plan units of instruction 
which could be presented by the teach- 
ers, the advisers staying in the library to 
work with students as they do the prob- 
lems assigned. 


presentation of library instruction over 
closed-circuit television. When the cam- 
pus of NIU becomes equipped for teach- 
ing by this method, library instruction 
promises to be among the first units so 
taught. The readers’ advisers would pre- 
sent the programs to many classes or 
other large units at once; classroom 
teachers could follow up with handing 
out problems and giving tests. 
Whatever the method, the readers’ ad- 
visers at NIU expect to continue plan- 
ning and organizing library instruction 
for as large a segement of the student 
body as possible, for they believe that li- 
brary instruction can best be given by 


But a far better solution would be _ librarians. 


New Zealand Library Resources 


Andrew D. Osborn, formerly assistant librarian at Harvard University, and now 
librarian at the University of Sydney, Australia, is the author of New Zealand Li- 
brary Resources (Wellington, New Zealand Library Association, 1960, 70 p., 5s to 
members, 7s.6d. to non-members, NZ currency, plus postage). This is a report of a 
survey for the New Zealand Libraray Association under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Dr. Osborn covers in this report problems dealing with 
public, school, special academic libraries. Starting from the Munn-Barr report of 
1934, Osborn traces the development of library service on the several levels. “As a 
group the public libraries are easily the brightest spot in the New Zealand Library 
picture,” writes Osborn. The Auckland Public Library, for example, has among its 
holdings several of the best collections. Similar collections exist in Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin. In respect to university libraries, Osborn observed, 
“In each of the past decades the plight of the university libraries has been a matter 
of concern to professors, students, investigating bodies and others. Document after 
document has hammered away at the inadequacies for teaching and research li- 
braries, the lack of financial support and the overall failure to look on the library 
as the heart of the university.” Dr. Osborn is categorical in his recommendations 
that bold steps must be taken to strengthen resources and facilities if the university 
libraries of the country are to serve the constitiuent groups depending upon them. 
He is also direct in his support of the need of a strong National Library. “Estab- 
lishment of a National Library is a matter that is worth doing, and worth doing 
well.” In order to accomplish this, prompt and decisive actions are essential. The 
National Library may be a useful instrument in the development of the library 
resources of New Zealand, described by Dr. Osborn as “slender.” His program in- 
cludes the acquition of materials of various kinds, for all groups of readers and re- 
searchers, in all subject fields, for all types of libraries. 
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I’ AN EFFORT to avoid the extremes of no 
library instruction for college students 
and the required library course for all 
students, library instruction has fallen in 
our institution —a liberal arts, church- 
related college with student enrollment 
of 1,000—at a midway point between 
these two extremes. 

In an earlier self-examination of our 
library instructional program for stu 
dents, we had reached the following con- 
clusions about our offerings: 


1. A freshman does not need to know 
in one hour what librarians have learned 
in one or more years of library school. 

2. A freshman does not need to know 
specialized reference tools of which his 
own instructor may be unaware. 

3. The guided library tour is the low- 
est form of instruction. 

1. The copying by twenty-five students 
of problems solved by four students has 
no real educational value. 

5. Our sophomores, juniors, and sen- 
iors are the forgotten students in sys- 
tematic library instruction. 

Our current program has been built 
around the concept that the library does 
have something for every student and 
there is a time in the academic life of 
the student when he will accept this fact. 


For THE FRESHMEN 


All freshmen, through their English 
classes (thirteen sections with an average 
of thirty students to the section this 
year), come to the library for one hour of 
library instruction near the beginning of 
the fall semester. During this hour a se- 
ries of slides is shown and a real effort 
is made to avoid crowding in detailed 
information for which the student has 
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The Happy Medium in 
Library Instruction at the College Level 


By ANNIE MAY ALSTON 


Miss Alston is Librarian, Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas. 


no immediate use. In this first series 
slides are shown which illustrate (1) ev- 
ery aspect of the physical plant (a brief 
explanation is made of the various ac- 
tivities carried on in each area); (2) 
arrangement of library materials; (3) li- 
brary policies and regulations (although 
the library handbook contains this infor- 
mation, the slides do a better job at this 
point); (4) sets of catalog cards; (5) cita- 
tions from Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

During the second semester the fresh- 
men come back through their English 
classes for another hour of library in- 
struction before beginning their term 
paper. A second series of slides is shown 
including (1) detailed instruction on the 
card catalog; (2) Library of Congress sub- 
ject headings; (3) additional information 
on Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture; (4) information on [nternational 
Index; (5) periodical files; (6) Essay and 
General Literature Index. 


For THE SOPHOMORES 


In the second year, through the hu- 
manities classes, a one-hour lecture on 
general reference books, with accom- 
panying bibliography, is given to all soph- 
omores. Specialized reference tools are 
omitted from this instruction. Appearing 
on this bibliography are unabridged dic- 
tionaries, adult encyclopedias, biographi- 
cal tools, atlases, Statistical Abstract, 
World Almanac, Brewer's Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations, Granger's Index to Poetry 
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and Recitations, and the “Oxford Com- 
panions.” An additional sheet of cita- 
tions from Essay and General Literature 
Index, Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, International Index, Education 
Index, and Public Affairs Information 
Service is distributed to students. 


For THE JUNIORS AND SENIORS 


During the fall semester a one-hour 
meeting is held with majors on the jun- 


pared by the library. These meetings 
with the majors in different departments 
have the following objectives: (1) to 
teach students the approach to the spe- 
cialized reference books in their major 
field; (2) to acquaint students with types 
of reference books in their area of spe- 
cialization; and (3) to insure the fact that 
students know authorities and some of 
their contributions to their major field 
of studly. 


In this discussion on specialized refer- 
ence tools the college library comes near 
fulfilling its :nission of bringing teachers, 
librarians, and students together in a 
true spirit of learning from books. 

All of the above sessions are initiated 
by the library but do meet with the full 
cooperation of the teaching staff. In ad- 
dition to these classes, the library con- 
tinues to welcome special invitations 
from faculty members for library instruc- 
tion to groups throughout the year. 


ior and senior level by departments of 
instruction. Faculty members in the de- 
department attend these meetings and 
make valuable comments on library re- 
sources. Meetings are held wit!. the fol- 
lowing departments: art, Bible and re- 
ligion, biology, business and economics, 
education and psychology, English, home 
economics, music, social science, and 
speech. The chemistry depariment has 
its own course in chemical literature but 
follows the bibliographical guide pre- 


Publishes Monumental Guide 


LC 


A monumental bibliographical Guide to the Study of the United States of Amer 
ica has just been published by the Library of Congress. Compiled by Donald H. 
Mugridge, Blanche P. McCrum, and other members of the Library's staff under the 
direction of Roy P. Basler, Director of the Reference Departmen, the volume ‘de 
scribes in its more than 1,100 double-column pages approximately 10,000 books “that 
reflect the development of life and thought in the United States.” 

The Guide has 32 chapters, each taking in the various aspects of a single broad 
subject. The most comprehensive—the work of Miss McCrum—is on on “Litera- 
ture,” which includes about a third of the nearly 6,500 entries. Other fields receiv- 
ing extensive treatment include “Literary History and Criticism,” “Periodicals and 
Journalism,” “General History,” “Diplomatic History and Foreign Relations,” “Lo- 
cal History,” “Travel and Travelers,” “Society,” “Art and Architecture,” “Music,” 
“Law and Justice,” “Constitution and Government,” and “Politics, Parties, Elec- 
tions.” An appendix furnishes a list of books useful for those studying American 
civilization in its broad aspects, and there is a detailed index for locating informa- 
tion in the text. 

Copies of the Guide to the Study of the United States of America may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $7.00 each 
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PROSPECTIVE DOCTORAL STUDENT 
in librarianship does not lack for 
opportunity to pursue an investigation 
in virtually any field of our discipline.” 
So states J. Periam Danton in a recent 
article." 

“Any field?” What are these fields 
available to the doctoral student in the 
existing library schools? College and uni- 
versity libraries, public libraries, bibli- 
ography, history of books and printing, 
or libraries as a social institution. Li- 
brary work with children and young peo- 
ple, bibliographical history, * ~ sical 
processes, and reading and ot’ _ media 
of communication. Library resources, or- 
ganization of material for retrieval and 
use, personnel and training, historical 
evolution of libraries and of publica- 
tions, comparative librarianship. These 
represent subjects offered by three li- 
brary schools described by Danton from 


library school catalogs and correspond- . 


ence. 

Ihe scope of the above list leaves 
something to be desired. The areas re- 
flect too much the existing stereotypes 
of library operation. They fail to ex- 
amine and cultivate the ground on 
which the library of today stands. They 
reflect too litthe demand for scholarly 
thinking and for new knowledge. With 
out deeper inquiry into underlying fac- 
tors and more scholarly research, librar- 
ians will remain practitioners, will con- 
tribute little to the potentialities of the 
field and will fail to command the re- 
spect of scholarly disciplines. 

Danton has presented a_ thorough 
study and a clear-cut exposition of the 
doctoral program in our library schools 


1“Doctoral Study in Librarianship in the United 
States, CRL, XX (1959), 435-453, 458. 
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Wanted: More Research 


By ETHEL M. FAIR 


Miss Fair, Director emeritus of the New 
Jersey College for Women Library School, 
is teaching at the Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky. 


showing concisely the history of the pro- 
gram, its character, its products and the 
obstacles to greater participation in 
scholarly research in the profession. (It 
seems clear that “Doctoral study” in this 
article is synonymous with research and 
the production of new knowledge.) 

One wishes that the author had gone 
farther and had shown the fundamental 
need for more research, especially for 
“pure” or basic research which underlies 
all practical application of new knowl- 
edge, and that he had pointed out the 
challenging areas and topics which wait 
to be explored. Retrospect in graduate 
study in librarianship is not enough. 

Alan T. Waterman, director of Na- 
tional Science Foundation, describes this 
mental activity and its subsequent in- 
vestigations as follows: “As a continuing 
search for new knowledge, basic research 
has certain characteristics which help us 
to distinguish it from other forms of sci- 
entific activity. The search is systematic, 
but without direction save that which 
the investigator himself gives it to meet 
the challenge of the unknown. . . . His 
work may be contrasted with that of sci- 
entists and engineers conducting applied 
research (laboratory studies concerning 
the practical use of newly found knowl- 
edge) or development, which takes ap- 
plied research out of the laboratory and 
translates it into production.” 


2 National Science Foundation, Basic Research, a 
National Resource (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1957), p. 1. 
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There is an apparent lack of recogni 

tion by librarians of the rainbow range 
of types of research, from the basic essen 
tial inquiry representing pure or basic re 
search about which nobody asks, “And 
what is it good for?” through the addi 
tional steps in exploration to find out 
what it might be “good for,” to the sub- 
sequent piece of applied technology 
which is derived from the findings of the 
pure research and creates a usable prod- 
uct, followed by the research needed to 
discover how to persuade the public to 
accept and use the new “invention.” 

To be sure, considerable so-called re 
search, historical study or experimenta- 
tion in techniques has been carried on 
in the library field which has had a prac- 
tical application, as shown in Danton’s 
article cited above. Other experiments 
have been carried out by library supply 
houses which have yielded improved op- 
erational procedures, some automation, 
and even gadgets—all of them “practi- 
cal.” All this is necessary and will con- 
tinue as long as librarians are opera- 
tion-minded. But it should be recognized 
that even this practical operation or 
gadget is derived from some previous 
creative thinking. 

This spectrum of types of research is 
implied in Danton’s analysis of disserta- 
tions for which doctor's degrees have 
been awarded. And the importance of 
basic research is recognized when Dan- 
ton quotes William W. Brickman as say- 
ing: “ if the dissertation is to have 
any value at all there should be an all- 
out effort to make its contribution to 
scholarship. The doctoral candidate 
should demonstrate a high order of abil- 
ity to prosecute . . . an intellectual prob 
lem in 

It is evident that the emphasis has 
been on the “practical” rather than on 
theory in graduate study in librarian 
ship. We have neglected the deeper un 
derstanding of “what happens to people 


* Brickman, “Soeced-un of the Ph.D. Degree.” School 
and Society, LXAXXVIT (1959), 51-52 


inside the library.""* What can be done 
to raise the library as an authority on 
the character and history of society's rec- 
ords and of the reader's utilization of 
these records? How can we encourage 
more scholarly research? What can be 
done to open the doors to more serious 
investigation on all levels? What areas 
invite study? What assumptions are we 
now accepting without second thought? 
What levels of inquiry are called for in 
the topics which the field offers? 

Some general areas of insufficiently ex- 
plored conditions may be suggested: 
reader characteristics and behavior, sub- 
ject contents of publications, sources of 
information or materials needed for re- 
search: literary style, and distribution of 
tax money. 

Studies of reader behavior should go 
beyond the Madison Avenue surveys. 
They might not make any immediate 
recognizable difference in library opera- 
tion but on the new knowledge gained it 
should be possible to design sounder 
reader service. Possible examples of sub- 
jects for study are: 


Reader behavior as influenced by 
nationality, race, or religion. 

Analysis of environmental pressures 
leading to or discouraging reading. 

Student reading beyond the text- 
book in scientific fields vs. this type of 
reading in (a) literature, () religion, 
(c) fine arts, 

Reader behavior of college fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
analyzed and interpreted. 

Reading in relation to mental 
health. 

Analysis of reader behavior in a cul- 
ture where reading material is scarce. 

The reader-public of paperbacks vs. 
reader behavior toward (a) hard-cover 


‘Tt is what happens to people inside the library thet 


counts and not the yardage of catalog cards [The 
library] is a diffusion center for the intellectual enercy 
in the vital life of the mind.” Norman Cousins, “The 
Library in the Modern World,” car, XX (1960), 455 


’ This problem i« treated in Jacoh M. Price. Rreding 
for Life (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1959), chapters 5-7 
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publications, (b) newspapers, (c) maga- 
zines. 


Subject content of publications has 
been too little analyzed. We have too 
little knowiedge of the range and levels 
of subjects: treated in publications of 
various types. This knowledge is funda- 
mental to effective communication. To 
what extent has the new knowledge of 
space been given a form consumable by 
the “general reader’? Is there any dif- 
ference in the subject content of publi- 
cations coming from countries of dif- 
ferent ideologies? Is there any relation 
between the discovered distribution of 
subjects in any given pertinent type of 
publication and the fields of knowledge 
of college curricula? To what extent are 
librarians responsible for coordinating 
the subject content of the library's col- 
lection with the curriculum and pupil 
requirements of the public education de- 
scribed in James Bryant Conant’s report 
on American high schools,* and what 
would this involve? 

Some intensive studies’ are under way 
to discover much-needed information on 
materials used for research; but this is 
only a beginning. Such studies reach into 
backgrounds and subject fields and ar- 
rive at principles even though they may 
not represent pure theory. They look 
eventually toward practical application 
especially in the materials of applied sci- 
ence and technology and are particularly 
pertinent to current studies of obso- 
lescence in library collections. Without 
the sound results of studies such as these, 
without the guidance of discovered fun- 
damentals, present efforts to set stand- 
ards for elimination of materials from 
collections must be highly experimen- 
tal. Possible examples of studies in this 
area are: The lag in reducing new 
knowledge to communicable form for 


*Tke American High School Today; A First Report 
to Interested Citivens (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959) 
*See for example: Ralph R. Shaw. “The State of 


the Library Art,” Library Journal, LXXXV (1960), 


1337-1339 
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any specified reader-need, e.g. technical 
reports and scientific articles in foreign 
languages now being attempted by ma- 
chines; variations in research needs in 
different scholarly fields. Case Institute 
of Technology is interested in content 
represented by “what chemists and physi- 
cists read, and why’’’ as basic to practical 
dissemination and use of scientific in- 
formation. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is trying to determine the 
merit of items to be circulated measured 
by demand.® The Operations Research 
Center’ of the Institute proposed to 
analyze and reduce the data and produce 
“the proper density of functions and 
cumulative distribution functions” to fa- 
cilitate the study. 

The fourth area of valuable inquiry is 
a measuring of literary style. While this 
may at first seem to be the domain of the 
student in literature, it should also be 
claimed by librarians as a foundation 
stone in their organized institution. 
What are the changes in literary style 
which reflect change in social and cul- 
tural patterns and are in turn reflected 
in the collections which libraries through 
generations have offered to readers? A 
study of symbolism as represented in col- 
lections of selected libraries is not with- 
out meaning to scholarship. Or, what is 
the relation of literary style to so-called 
popularity of publications? This does 
not imply a measuring of literary study; 
but it is desirable to know more about 
the essence of writings in the libraries of 
the world, to understand how the art 
infuses our collections. 

Funds for the support of libraries and 
for research in the field will continue to 
come from tax sources and from founda- 
tions. What claim have libraries on such 


* Russell Ackoff, [“Information Requirements and 
Uses] in National Science Foundation, Current Re 
search and Development in Scientific Documentation 
No. 6 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960), 


> 
* Philip M. Morse, [“Information Requirements and 


Uses] in National Science Foundation. Current Re 
search and Development in Scientific Documentation, 
Na. 6. ». 10 
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monies? What can be offered to support 
these claims? How do the bases from 
such claims compare with those for dis- 
tribution of tax money to other institu- 
tions? How are the responsibilities of 
the local, state and federal government 
related in the allotting of tax money to 
local institutions,—that is, basic political 
and economic principles of such division 
of responsibility? What is the basis of 
“fair share” in such distribution? 

These five areas lie in what Lester F. 
Asheim has called the periphery of the 
reader and his books within which we 
work.'® They draw upon psychology, so- 
ciology and economics, to say nothing of 
literature."' Scholarly inquiry is also in- 
creasingly needed in the area of internal 
organization of collections of society's 
records, i.e., in subject analysis, interpre- 
tation, classification and in the semantics 
of selected topic terms. The changes in 
today’s world, like earth tremors, have 
jolted our old established schemes, out- 
moded subject headings and rigid nota- 
tions. Research in this area must go back 
to theory, to principles, to analysis of 
existing and expanding knowledge, to a 
dissection of interrelated subjects and 
disciplines, and to identification of com- 
mon elements. Some parts of all these 
aspects must be studied and the findings 
set forth before sound schemes of biblio- 
graphical control and information re- 
trieval can be devised. Phyllis A. Rich- 
mond has presented some of the factors 
which enter into this study in her 
soundly analytical article on research in 
classification.** David J. Haykin deplored 
the fact that “very little of objective ex- 
perimentation is available on the general 
approach of the reader to the subject 
element of the dictionary catalog. 
Even if the cataloger were to determine 
conclusively the mental processes of the 


%® Speech at the Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association in Washington, D. C., June 1959 
™ Asheim, letter to the author, August 12, 1960 
™ “Some Aspects of Basic Research in Classification.” 
Library Resources und Technical Services, TV (1960), 
139-149 
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reader, he would still have to take ac- 
count of linguistic problems.” ' 

The studies suggested might some- 
times seem vague and elusive. They can 
become “increasingly divorced from 
deeds,” in the words of August Heck- 
scher, director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. In the numerous investigations 
produced in doctoral programs in Amer- 
ican universities, some sterile theses have 
been presented and have rightly been 
up to ridicule. Grayson L. Kirk, in 
attacking the burden of the doctoral pro- 
gram, said: “Few dissertations do pro- 
duce anything of value to the sum-total 
of human knowledge.” '* Should pressure 
for Ph.D.’s in librarianship develop, 
there is no doubt but that some work 
will be inconsequential. But sound the- 
ory underlies sound practice. And blind 
alleys must be explored, if only to prove 
that they lead nowhere. In some unex- 
pected corners the foundation of future 
solid building will be found. 

The obstacles to the pursuit of re- 
search mentioned by Danton are all too 
true: lack of financial support, length of 
time required to obtain the degree, in- 
difference of the practicing librarian to 
problems which call for academic explo- 
ration, lack of incentive in steps of pro- 
fessional advancement, and little de- 
mand for the doctor's degree from the 
public or special library and even less, he 
says, from the school library. Also in- 
cluded are lack of time in the demand- 
ing schedule of the librarv and in the 
call for “more practical training.” These 
obstacles have been accepted and en- 
larged upon by outstanding librarians in 
the country, as quoted in the Danton 
article. 

It should be noted that most of these 
hurdles exist also in other disciplines in 
which opportunities for doctor's degrees 
are offered. Doctoral candidates in all de- 
partments of knowledge have struggled 

3 Subject Headings, a Practical Guide (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1951). p. 4 


% From address at the University of North Dakota, 
November, 1958, quoted by Brickman, loc. cit. 
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with penury, discouragement, and de- 
layed awards. Danton says: “. . . the fig- 
ure [of doctor's degrees granted in li- 
brarianship] is not in unfavorable con- 
trast with those for certain of the other 
newer professions . . .""*5 such as forestry, 
architecture, journalism, meteorology, 
public administration and social work. 
In the emerging pattern of institutional 
organization and management the em- 
phasis on the practical is natural. The 
conditions inherent in librarianship are 
described by Jesse H. Shera when he 
writes: “Of all the forms of education, 
library professional education is perhaps 
the most inherently paradoxical, for it is 
at once important and trivial . . . librar- 
ians have focused their attention upon 
their technology, they have failed to see 
the deeper meaning of what they do, and 
hence have been unable to raise their 
activities to the level of a true profes- 
sion.” '® The inescapable routines re- 
quired to keep the institution running 
exist side by side with the thesis that the 
library “is a diffusion center for the in- 
tellectual exercises in the vital life of the 
mind,” 

The existing graduate library schools 
of the world are the principal agencies 
through which scholarly inquiry can be 
achieved. They have an obligation; in- 
deed their justification ties in their abil- 
ity to foster such inquiries. That they 
are victims of the obstacles to pure or 
basic research mentioned above and that 
they have had to yield to pressure from 
8 Op. cit., p. 438 

“Theory and Technique in Library 


Library Journal, LXXXV (1960), 17,36, 17 
1 Cousins, op. cit., p. 455 
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practicing librarians to emphasize the 
“practical” subjects in doctoral disserta 
tions can be seen from Danton’s analysis 
of dissertation titles and from the listings 
in Library Research in Progress.'* Until 
the professon at large has a better recog- 
nition of the importance of research in- 
cluding basic research and until there is 
greater demand for personnel who have 
contributed to scholarly inquiry, the em- 
phasis in the studies will be mainly on 
historical narrative and applied opera- 
tions. Within the profession there must 
be sufficient recognition of the impor- 
tance of study of the history and con- 
tents of books, the reader and his com- 
pulsion to read, the relation of the li- 
brary to the dissemination of ideas, the 
social history of the library as an institu- 
tion, the classification of knowledge, bib- 
liography as a mirror of cultures and as 
a servant of research, and the operation 
of libraries in today’s society, before li- 
brary schools can give intensive encour- 
agement to scholarly research. The de- 
mand must come from the profession as 
part of its claim to scholarship. Only 
when librarianship can offer a substan- 
tial body of sound research on various 
levels or in various types in the spectrum 
of serious inquiry can it produce under- 
lying principles on which to develop bet- 
ter practices or add new knowledge by 
which it will enrich librarianship as an 
exponent of today’s culture and through 
which it may be viewed as a liberal dis- 
cipline rather than as a field of applied 
technology. 


™ U. S. Office of Education, Library Services Branch 
Library Research in Progress (Washington, 1959- ). 
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ACRL Subject Specialists Section 


Law and Political Science Subsection Bylaws 


Adopted at a meeting of the subsection in Montreal, June 20, 1960. 


ARTICLE Ll. NAME 


The name of this organization is the Law and Political Science Subsection of the ACRL 


Subject Specialists Section. 


ARTICLE Il. OBJECI 


The Subsection represents in the American Library Association specialists in the field 
of law and political science and librarians working in this subject area. It acts for the ACRL 
Subject Specialists Section, in cooperation with other professional groups, in regard to those 2 
aspects of library service that require special knowledge of law and political science. . 
* 
« 
ARTICLE MEMBERSHIP 
Any member of the ACRL Subject Specialists Section may elect membership in this Sub- 
section upon payment of his dues to the American Library Association and any such addi- 
tional dues as may be required for such membership, Every member has the right to vote. 
Any personal member is eligible to hold ofhce. 
ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS 
Ten members constitute a quorum for any meeting of the Subsection. , 
ARTICLE V. COMMITTEES 
The Executive Committee consists of the chairman, the chairman-elect, the immediate- : 
past chairman, the secretary, and one member-at-large. The members of the Executive Com- i 
mittee shall be selected so as to assure approxmiately equal representation to the areas of # 
law and of political science. 
The Executive Committee shall serve as the Program Committee. The chairman may ap- 
point two additional members to the Program Committee from the membership at large for 
one year. 
ARTICLE VI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 4 
Wherever these Bylaws make no specific provisions, the organization of, and procedure 
in, the Subsection shall correspond to that set forth in the Bylaws of the ACRL Subject 
Specialists Section. 


ARTICLE VIL. TEMPORARY PROVISIONS 


These Bylaws shall take effect upon the adjournment of the meeting at which they were 


adopted. 
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News from the Field 


Acguisirions, Girrs, COLLECTIONS 


MORE than two thousand 
how the New World 
Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers, has been given to the University 
of Chicago by Carter H. Harrison, Chicago 
attorney and life-long student of American 


\ COLLECTION OF 
volumes, showing 


looked to the early 


history. 


Tue Untiverstry or Lovuisvitte Medical 
Library has received a Charles Caldwell Col- 
lection from Dr. Emmet F. Horine, historian 
of medicine in the Ohio Valley. The collec- 
tion, gathered over a period of forty years, is 
accompanied by a bio-bibliographical study 
written by Dr. Horine: Biographical Sketch 
and Guide to the Writings of Charles Cald- 
well, M. D. (1772-1853). (Brooks, Kentucky, 
High Acres Press, 1960, 155 p.). 


Yate Universtry Lisrary has been given 
150 volumes of the late Bruce Rogers, re- 
garded the foremost book designer of the 
20th century. The donor is Dr. Harold M. 
Marvin of New Haven, for many years Mr. 
Rogers’ personal physician and close friend. 
Most of the books are personally inscribed 
by the designer. Included are two rare vol- 
umes of the Rogers’ Oxford Lectern Bible, 
measuring 13 by 18 inches and weighing 16 
pounds each. By contrast there is:a 2-inch 
volume of “The Book of Ruth,” printed on 
a long strip of paper and mounted on two 
small wooden rollers with projecting ends. 
By twisting the handles, the scroll can be 
turned in either direction. 


A Ser or que Firsr four Folios of Shake- 
speare’s plays has been presented to the St. 
Andrews University, London, by the Folger 
Library of Washington, D. C. The presenta- 
tion has been made on permanent loan as a 
symbol of the desire of the Folger Library 
to extend the benefits of literary scholarship 
throughout the world. 


BUILDINGS 


Construction has begun on an addition 
to the library of the University of California 
at Santa Barbara. It will increase the book 
space to accommodate 262,000 volumes and 
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it will double the seating capacity. An out- 
standing feature will be a new study hall 
which can remain open when the rest of the 
library is closed. 
i 
Lisraries of three off-campus centers of 
the University of Kentucky recently moved 
into their own quarters in new buildings. 
They are located in Covington, Cumber- 
land, and Henderson. A fourth center li- 
brary is at Ashland, , 


CONSTRUCTION HAS BEGUN on an extension 
to the Technical Library at Northwestern 
University. Book capacity will be increased 
from 60,000 volumes to 110,000; study car- 
rels, a microfilm and typing rom, and a semi- 
nar room will be added. The estimated cost 
of $250,000 will include air conditioning for 
the new area. 


Tne Universiry of Notre Dame has an- 
nounced plans for a 13-story library building 
to house 2,000,000 volumes, replacing the 
present one having a capacity of only 400,- 
000 books. It will be erected next year and 
will be named the Memorial Library. One of 
the special features will be a central tower 
to be devoted principally to specialized uni- 
versity research units. Included in the plans 
for the building are an auditorium, archives, 
the Mediaeval Institute, the Jacques Mari- 
tain Center, committee offices, special col- 
lections, an audio-visual department, and 
headquarters for the Notre Dame Library 
Association. 


TRANSYLVANIA has opened the 
Farris Rare Book Room, named in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Bennett Farris, Richmond, 
Kentucky, whose gift made possible the fur- 
nishings. Among the collections it will house 
are early sports books and prints, the Hor- 
ace Holley collection, and letters written by 
Jefferson Davis during his imprisonment at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, in 1865 and 1866. 
The room in fireproof and has been de- 
signed to provide constant temperature and 
humidity control for preservation of the col- 
lections. 
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MEETINGS 


[ne THeMe of the 25th annual conference 
of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in August was “Persistent 
Issues in American Librarianship.” Ralph 
I. Esterquest, librarian of Harvard Medical 
School Library, spoke on “Co-operation in 
Library Service.” He suggested that we ask 
if our present cooperative efforts are con- 
structive, retrogressive or just a habit. Fred- 
erick H. Wagman, director of libraries, Uni 
versity of Michigan, in his <alk on “Library 
Requirements of the Modern College,” stated 
that future education would be fraudulent 
unless adequate libraries are established for 
college programs at the time che programs 
are organized. Bernard R. Berelson, director 
of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, entertainingly sum- 
marized his forthcoming publication on grad- 
uate education in the United States. His 
topic was “Implications of Graduate Teach- 
ing and Research.” Eugene H. Wilson, vice- 
president and dean of faculties, University 
of Colorado, reviewed the subject. “The 
Preparation and Use of the Professional 
Staff." Mr. Wilson believes that the present 
five-year program is unrealistic in attempting 
to satisfy the demand for librarians; his pro- 
posal of a four-year progra’n with fifteen to 
eighteen hours of library science stimulated 
lively discussion. 


Ten years of development in microrepro- 
duction and data processing will be observed 
next April in Chicago when the National 
Microfilm Association holds its tenth annual 
meeting and convention at the Sherman 
Hotel. Newest microreproduction equipment, 
including modérn cameras, processing ma- 
chines, and reading equipment will be among 
the technical items exhibited. This con- 
vention, like its predecessors, will provide 
the best opportunity for representatives of 
industry, government, and the library and 
academic fields to see at first-hand the rapidly 
developing techniques in the data process- 
ing field. Attendance is open to everyone in- 
terested in these developments. Details on 
registration may be obtained from Vernon 
D. Tate, executive secretary, P. O. Box 386, 
Annapolis, Md. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A Guide to U. S. Indexing and Abstract- 
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ing Services in Science and Technology is 
meant to aid in searching scientific and tech- 
nological literature, and to stimulate co- 
ordination and improvement of coverage by 
producers of bibliographic services. Of the 
492 listed titles, 393 are regarded as ab- 
stracting and 99 as indexing services. Pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress for the 
National Federation of Science Abstracting 
and Indexing Services under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, this guide 
of 79 pages may be obtained from the fed 
eration at 301 East Capitol Street, Washing 
ton 3, D. C. The price is $2.00. 


LARGE RESEARCH LIBRARIES will profit from 
a new program of reviews designed to eval 
uate expensive micro-publication projects 
Scholars in appropriate subject fields will 
write the reviews. Comment wil! be made 
concerning the usefulness of the microform. 
the organization of the material reproduced, 
and the bibliographic controls provided 
When desirable, photographic technicians 
and librarians will be asked to write supple 
mental reviews concerning questions of opti 
cal quality, adequacy of cataloging, etc. All 
producers of scholarly micropublished mate- 
rial will be solicited in an effort to obtain re- 
view copies of new projects. These reviews 
will be published in Library Resources and 
Technical Services. Dr. Gustave A. Harrer, 
assistant director of the Stanford University 
Library, is the coordinator. 


STanpaARps for indexes to learned and sci 
entific periodicals are concisely enumerated 
in a leaflet, obtainable from the Honorary 
Editor, The Indexer, 120 Grasmere Avenue, 
Wembley, Middlesex, England. Approved by 
the Council of the Society of Indexers, the 
standards outline minimum requirements for 
adequate indexes so vital to librarians and 
research workers. 


A Pusurcation Service for masters theses 
similar to thai available for doctoral disserta- 
tions is being proposed by University Micro- 
films at the request of the National Science 
Foundation and the Association of Research 
Libraries. Brief —rinted abstracts in journal 
form, and com. te theses as positive micro 
film or as xerographic enlargements in book 
form, would be published. The journal 
would be known as Masters Abstracts. 
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Due FoR PUBLICATION this fall are the sci- 
entific reports of the World War II Office 
of Scientific Research and Development now 
being declassified to be made available 
through the Library of Congress. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 reports in the collection have 
been processed and organized for use as li- 
brary materials. 


AN EXPFRIMENTAL Copy of Chemical Titles 
designed to increase awareness of new chemi- 
cal research has becn published by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. It contains keyword 
indexes (general and biochemical) , bibliog- 
raphy, author index and list of periodicals. 
Starting in January 1961, Chemical Titles 
will be issued twice a month with 3,000 titles 
surveyed in each issue. It will cover 575 
journals. Subscription rates for colleges and 
universities are $50 each for the Ist to 10th 
subscriptions, $45 each for the 11th to 25th, 
and $30 for all succeeding ones. Orders may 
be sent to the society at 1155 16th Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


THE INAUGURAL EDITION of Index Chemi- 
cus, volume 1, number 1, published by the 
Institute for Scientific Information, Philadel- 
phia, will be uscful to the research scientist 
interested in new chemical compounds. It 
indexes new compounds within thirty days 
after their first mention in the journals, 
thereby overcoming the time lag of conven- 
tional indexing and abstracting services. Jn- 
dex Chemicus consists of three basic sections: 
a register of new compounds, a molecular 
formula index, and an author index. It will 
be issued monthly. 


\ Service entitled Current 
Legal Bibliography has been announced by 
the Harvard Law School Library. Nine is- 
sues will appear monthly during the aca- 
demic year. Each will include a compre- 
hensive listing of monographs, substantial 
journal articles, and the contents of collected 
works of all types that have been currently 
received by the library. The monthly service 
will become a supplement to bound annual 
volumes to be published under the title of 
innual Legal Bibliography. These volumes, 
the first of which is to appear in the fall of 
1961, will combine the total 4,000 entries of 
Current Legal Bibliography with approxi- 
mately 6,000 additional references to books 
an articles not included in the separate is- 
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sues. Subscription for the monthly service is 
$3.00 a year; the annual volume will be 
$14.00. Both services are avaiable for $15.00. 


Historical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957, prepared by the Bu- 
reau of.the Census, with the cooperation of 
the Social Science Research Council, is ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., ($6.00, 801 pages). 


Documentation, Indexing, and Retrieval 
of Scientific Information describes xctivities 
of Federal agencies and non-government 
groups in that field. The 283-page report, 
known as Senate Document No. 113, 86th 
Congress, 2d Session, was prepared by the 
staff of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, United States Senate. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. at 70 cents. 


Legal Protection of Literature, Art and 
Music by Stanley Rothenberg (New York: 
Clark Boardman Company, Ltd., 380 p., 
$10) is written for those who wish to pro- 
mote and protect creative endeavor. It is of 
interest to librarians because of its informa- 
tion on domestic and foreign copyright pro- 
tection, and references to research sources. 


Seven Russian research journals in biology 
are being translated and published by the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences. In 
addition, the institute is translating and pub- 
lishing selected Russian monographs in bi- 
ology. Details about these publications may 
be obtained from the institute at 2000 P 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Meptan SALArties of head librarians in col- 
leges and universities rank third among 
thirteen types of administrative officers in 
the percentage of increase in the 2-year 
period ending in 1960. Dean's salaries in- 
creased 27.5% ($8,411 to $10,723), vice-presi- 
dents, 17.8%, ($12,013 to $14,154), and head 
librarians, 15.4% ($6,134 to $7,078). Regis- 
trars, with only 5.1% increase ($6,032 to 
$6,340), were lowest on the list in percentage 
of salary increase. These findings were pub- 
lished as Higher Education Series Research 
Report 1960-R3, Salaries Paid. and Salary 
Practices in Universities, Colleges, and Junior 
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Colleges, 1959-60, by National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. The price is $1.00. 


Erasmus, an international three-language 
review journal, while not new, has a growing 
number of readers in the United States. 
Started by a Dutch student of medieval civili- 
zation as an instrument to analyze the best 
products of contemporary scholarship in hu- 
manistic areas, it demonstrates to scholars al! 
over the world the value of thorough re 
viewing. During the first twelve years of its 
existence, it has dealt with 327 American 
publications in full-length reviews, while 
hundreds of additional titles have been 
listed in its bibliographies. So far, 156 Amer 
ican scholars have contributed reviews to 
Erasmus, published by Eduard Roether, 
Darmstadt, Germany. 


“New Dimensions in Higher Education,” 
is the general title of a series of studies be 
ing done by Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash 
ington, D. C. Each publication deals with 
a particular educational problem facing the 
Nation's colleges and universities. Five of the 
series have been completed., 


Independent Study, by Winslow R. Hatch 
and Ann Bennet, (36 p., 25¢), concerns itself 
with implications for increasing educational 
effectiveness through independent study. Ex 
perimentation suggests that greater reliance 
can be placed on well-planned independent 
study throughout the college years for aver 
age as well as superior students. Such pro 
grams have implications for library service 
and will command the attention of li- 
brarians. 


ALA Orrice ror Aputt Epucation 
has prepared a four-page circular for the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging, 
suggesting ways for all types of libraries to 
contribute to the welfare of the nation 
through their special services. Single copies 
have been distributed to many libraries. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained from the 
Special Staff on Aging, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washing 
ton 25, D. C 


Effectiveness in Teaching, by Winslow R. 
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Hatch and Ann Bennet (28 p., 20¢), deals 
with recent research on teaching effective- 
ness and bears upon the critical problem of 
faculty utilization. New research suggests 
that the critical factor is not so much class 
sive but rather the nature of the teaching 
that effects learning, and that problem- 
oriented approaches to learning are effective. 


The Experimental College, by Winslow 
R. Hatch (15 p., 15¢), extends the first and 
second of this series of studies by reporting 
the extent to which experimental colleges 
and programs make use of independent 
study and new approaches to teaching and 
learning. In adition it concerns itself with 
some of the implications in these new de 
velopments for the administration of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


Impact of College by Mervin B. Freedman 
(27 p.. 15¢) gives an account of the more 
prominent research studies on the effect of 
college experience on the student. The find 
ings are of value in making changes in col 
lege procedures. 


Management of Learning by E. 1D). Duryea 
(37 p., 20¢), discusses principal areas of con 
cern in academic administration. The report 
calls attention to the newer ideas in college 
and university administration and provides 
further impetus to the development of this 
field 

These publications may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ir you are interested in oriental studies 
and libraries of the Near East, you will want 
to see a copy of Library World, the first li 
brary periodical in Arabic, now in its sec: 
ond volume. Covering all aspects of library 
service, the articles are abstracted in Eng 
lish, and each issue contains at least one 
major article in English. Library World is 
edited by Habib Salama, P. O. Box 1509, 
Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Tne 1960-61 Public Relations Register, of- 
ficial membership roster of the Public Rela- 
tio... Society of America, lists over 5,300 
quahiied men and women who are actively 
engaged in public relations work for busi- 
ness and industry, counseling firms, welfare 
organizations, governmental agencies, and 
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educational institutions. It may be ordered 
from the Society at 375 Park Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y., at $35 a copy. A special dis- 
count is extended to libraries. 


\ BipLiocRAPHyY of manuscripts and docu- 
ments entitled Presidents and Near Presi- 
dents [of the United States) has been issued 
by .the University of Kentucky as Library 
Bulletin Number XX. A few fascimilies are 
included in the 14-page pamphlet, prepared 
as a catalog of an exhibit at the university 
during the summer. 


“Creating Personnel Policies to Attract 
and Retain Librarians” is the topic of a 
paper by Morris A. Gelfand, librarian at 
Queens College, Flushing, New York, in the 
July 1960 issue of The Educational Record. 
The article reviews the steps that have been 
taken in the attainment of academic status 
by librarians. 


Basic Books, New York, has issued Error 
and Deception in Science; Essays on Biologt- 
cal Ispects of Life, by Jean Rostand, in a 
translation from the French by A. J. Pom- 
erans (196 p., $4.00). 


Paperbound Books in Print, issued in its 
summer, 1960, edition, contains 9,200 titles. 
Particulariy noteworthy is the inclusion of 
many original titles published only in paper- 
back. (R. R. Bowker, $2.00 per copy, or $6.00 
for four quarterly issues). 


\_sert Cook is the author of The Mean- 
ing of Fiction (Detroit, Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1960, 317 p., $5.00). Professor 
Cook, of Western Reserve University, dis- 
cusses novels and novelists in his effort to 
describe the nature of fiction. 


J. Norman Hearp’s Bookman’s Guide to 
imericana has been issued in its second 
edition by the Scarecrow Press, New York 
(1960, 407 p., $9.50). The volume contains 
quotations on fiction, poetry, drama and 
literary essays as well as factual Americana. 


Tactics of Scientific Research: Evaluating 
Experimental Data in Psychology, by Murray 
Sidman, has been published by Basic Books 
(New York, 1960, 428 p., $7.50). Among the 
topics treated by the author are the rela- 
tion of the behavior of the scientist to the 
course and results of his investigations and 
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the themes of replication, variability, and ex- 
perimental design. 


Library Display, by Stephanie Borgwardt 
(Johannesburg, Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1960, 190 p., £2) is an illustrated vol- 
ume on how to make the library “a source of 
inspiration and delight.” American librarians 
may find some unusual suggestions for ex- 
hibits and displays in this work from South 
Africa. 


PauL WaAssERMAN, librarian and associate 
professor of the Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration, Cornell Univer- 
sity, is the author of Toward a Methodology 
for the Formulation of Objectives in Public 
Libraries: An Empirical Analysis (Ph.D. dis- 
seration, University of Michigan, 1960, 200 
p.). The study is concerned with the theory 
..ad philosophy of measurement and evalua- 
tion as applied to problems in three differ- 
ent public libraries in New York State. 


Dr. Louis R. Witson, dean emeritus of 
the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and formerly librarian at the 
University of North Carolina, is the author 
of Harry Woodburn Chase, who was presi- 
dent of the universities of North Carolina 
and Illinois, and New York University 
(Chapel Hill, 1960, 55 p., $2.00). This is an 
interesting story of the activities of a uni- 
versity president in higher education; it is 
also a document that shows, in brief form, 
the progress and direction of higher edu- 
cation in the twentieth century. 


Twenty-five Cases in Executive-Trustee 
Relationships in Public Libraries, by Ken- 
neth R. Shaffer, director cf the School of Li- 
brary Science, Simmons College, is a new 
publication of the Shoestring Press (Ham- 
den, Conn., 1960, 187 p., $4.50). This is the 
second volume in a series of case studies be- 
ing prepared by Mr. Shaffer. Library sur- 
veys, replacement of a director, budget cuts, 
mechanical equipment, arrest of a library 
patron, controversial novels, reader interest 
classification, choice of a librarian, trustees 
and the city government, diszaissal of a libra- 
rian, a promised bequest, missing fine money, 
and inclusion in a civil service system are 
among the topics included. 

Vovume III of Eleanora A. Baer’s Titles in 


Series: A Handbook for Librarians and Stu- 
dents is available from the Scarecrow Press, 
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New York (1960, pp. 1169-1627, $11.00). ‘This 
is a valuable source of information, and has 
been used by some librarians instead of pre- 
paring analyticals for catalogs. 


Evucene P. Wiitcine and Herta Hatzfeld 
have issued the Second Series, Part Two, 
“Wisconsin,” of their Catholic Serials of the 
Nineteenth Century in the United States: A 
Descriptive Biblography and Union List 
(Washington, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 125 p., $2.95). 


Joun L. Anprior is the compiler of Guide 
to Popular U. §. Government Publications 
(Arlington, Va., Documents Index, Box 453, 
1960, 125 p. $7.50). Periodicals, serials, maps, 
and some visual aids are included. 

The Sixty College Study . . . A Second 
Look is a comparison of financial operating 
data for 1957-1958 with A Study of Income 
and Expenditures in Sixty Colleges, 1953 
1954. The survey by the National Federation 
Consulting Service under the direction of 
the National Federation of College and Uni 
versity Business Officers Associations has been 
financed by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The report, 
printed by Columbia University Press, is 
available from the National Federation Con 
sulting Service, 343 South Dearborn St., Chi 
cago 4, at $7.50 a copy. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SERVICE TO BLIND readers will be expanded 
when vounteer readers make tape recordings 
for the Division for the Blind, Librarv of 
Congress. Volunteers will be enlisted from 
the membership of the Zeta Phi Eta, a na- 
tional professional speech fraternity for 
women. These recordings will supplement 
the regular talking books on disks done by 
professional readers and manufactured in 
quantity for the library. Details are obtain- 
able from the Information and Publications 
Office of the Library of Congress. 


Saariges of academic librarians at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley have in- 
creased considerably since 1946. In that year 
the initial salary for the Librarian 1 position 
ranged from $2400 to $2880: today it is 
$1980 to $6060. The Librarian tv position 
which paid $4800 to $5400 in 1946 now pays 
$8520 to $10,344. Salaries for Librarian u 
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and um have increased comparably. These 
figures exemplify the upward trend of aca 
demic library salaries. 


Tue Scnoot or Liprary Service of the 
University of California at Los Angeles has 
announced establishment of the Zeitlin and 
Ver Brugge Lectures in Bibliography. Each 
vear there will be a lecture by a distin 
guished scholar in the field of bibliography. 
\ generous gift from Josephine and Jacob 
Zeitlin has made it possible to support the 
lectureship for a five-year period. 


Rurerrs Universtry Graduate School 
of Library Service announces the availabil 
ity of a new partial-tuition scholarship to 
be known as the Lowell A. Martin Scholar 
ship. Applications should be addressed to 
the Dean, Graduate School of Library Serv 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


N.J. 


Tue Lisrary or StTanrorp UNIVERSITY 
opened a special exhibit of its Bernard 
DeVoto papers with a program including 
Catherine Drinker Bowen, Edith Mirrielees, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and Wallace 
Stegner. The DeVoto papers were purchased, 
together with Bernard DeVoto's personal 
library, in 1956 from his estate. A gilt from 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Heller of Ather 
ton, California, and a donation from the 
William Robertson Coe Fund made the 
purchase possible. The papers, which num 
ber over forty thousand items, have been 
arranged and cataloged and are open to thr 
public. 

DeVoto’s interest in and wide knowledge 
of various important fields relating to Amer 
ican life and letters in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries—including history, cdu- 
cation, literary criticism, conservation of 
natural resources, politics, the Mormon 
Church, the American West before the Civil 
War, free speech, the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conferences, and publishing—form the basis 
of a voluminous correspondence. Corre 
spondents include Mrs. Bowen, Schlesinger, 
Robert Frost, Alfred Knopf, Russell Lynes, 
J. Frank Dobie, John Ciardi, Allan Nevins, 
Crane Brinton, Van Wyck Brooks, Lyndon 
Johnson, H. L. Mencken, Henry Nash Smith, 
and many others. 
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Personnel 


In Gustave Aucustrus Harrer, Boston 
University has selected as its next director 
of libraries an energetic young man of intel- 
ligence and curiosity. 
These characteristics, 
combined with a 
very fine educational 
and personal back- 
ground, an affinity 
for hard work, and 
the humanistic ap- 
proach to librarian- 
ship, have taken Gus 
a long way in a short 
time. 

He came to the 
University of Ten- 
nessee in 1954 after 
finishing his formal library training at IIli- 
nois, having previously acquired the A.B., 
\.M., and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of North Carolina. His library experience 
consisted of student assistant and nonpro- 
fessional work at North Carolina and Illi- 
\s assistant order librarian at Tennes- 
see (later associate order librarian), he was 


Gustave A. Harrer 


nos 


invaluable to us with his knowledge of lan- 
guages, his facility with faculty contacts, and 
his ready acceptance of increasing responsi- 
His work was more than merely satis- 
factory; he did a really fine job, and I know 
the people at Stanford, where he went in the 
spring of 1957 as chief acquisition librarian 


bility 


and stayed to become assistant director for 
central services, found this to be true during 
his tenure there. 

Being highly conscious of his responsibility 
to the profession, Gus entered into regional 
and local library activities with his usual zeal. 
He did important committee work for the 
Southeastern and Tennessee library associa- 
tions, taking on such demanding and thank- 
less jobs as local arrangements, editing, and 
similar assignments which require energy, an 
analytical frame of mind, endurance, and 
equanimity, all of which Gus possesses in 
abundance. 

With Alex Ladenson of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, he is now investigating the prac- 
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ticability of the use of code numbers in book 
order work. This study, sponsored by ALA 
under a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, is the type of project the timor- 
ous, the lazy, or the hidebound give up on 
before they start, seeing it as guarded around 
by insurmountable odds. But Gus, being 
neither timorous, nor lazy, nor hidebound, 
loves to get his teeth into such a problem. 
If it can be done, he can work out a way to 
do it; if it can't be done, he will tell us why. 

Boston University is to be congratulated 
on its new director of libraries. The faculty 
and staff will find him receptive, friendly, 
and stimulating, supplementing his preoc- 
cupation with running a good library with 
his genuine interest in community and uni- 
versity life—William H. Jesse. 


The belief that outstanding teaching can 
be expected only from persons who have 
heen seasoned in library work has often 
been expressed by LAwReNncE CLARK POWELL. 
Now that the full faculty of the UCLA 
School of Library Service has been an- 
nounced it is of interest to observe how this 
belief has been carried out. 


Lawrence C. Powell 


Andrew H. Horn 


\nprew H. Horn has been appointed as- 
sistant dean and associate professor. For 
seven years Dr. Horn was on the UCLA Li- 
brary staff serving in turn as head of the de- 
partment of special collections, assistant li- 
brarian, associate librarian and acting li- 
brarian. He was university librarian at North 
Carolina for three years and college li- 
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Barbara Boyd Mrs. T. P. Keatinge 


brarian at Occidental College for two years 
His teaching responsibility will include bib 
liography, reference and documentation, and 
the library history segment of the introduc 
tion to library service, which will be taught 
jointly by the staff. 

In the First Annual Report of the School 
of Library Service, for the year 1959-1960 
Powell takes special note of Horn’s achieve- 
ments in readying the School for its opening 
this fall. “We shall open for instruction, as 
scheduled, on September 19, 1960, thanks to 
the extraordinary devotion, intelligence, and 
energy of a single man—Andrew H. Horn 
Returning to the campus of his alma mater 
at an initial sacrifice, Dr. Horn cheerfully 
accepted his responsibility; and I cannot 
open this report without rendering him my 
heartfelt thanks. The School will be forever 
in his debt for what he did for it in this 
pioneer year.” 

BARBARA Boyp, lecturer in public library 
work (city, county, regional, federal), will 
bring to her assignment twenty years of ex 
perience in county and state library work 
on the Pacific coast. Miss Boyd holds the 
degree of Master of Public Administration. 

Mrs. TATtIaANaA P. Keatince will serve as 
lecturer in library service. For more than 
twenty years Mrs. Keatinge has worked in 
public, university and school libraries, and 
she has taught school library administration 
at the University of Arizona. 

Mrs. Frances CLARKE SAYERS will assume 
responsibility for teaching children’s library 
service. Since her retirement from the head 
ship of children’s work in the New York 
Public Library in 1953, Mrs. Savers has 
taught children’s literature in the UCLA Eng- 
lish department. 
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Mrs. F. C. Sayers Seymour Lubetzky 


Seymour Luperzky as professor of library 
service will bring to the teaching of catalog- 
ing and classification more than twenty-five 
years of experience. For the past seventeen 
years, Mr. Lubetzky has been at the Library 
of Congress where he has achieved an inter 
national reputation for his work on revision 
of cataloging rules. 

With his appointment as Dean of the Li 
brary School and professor of library ser 
ices, Lawrence Clark Powell announced his 
retirement as university librarian, bringing 
to a close the leadership of seventeen years 
which took the UCLA Library through a dy- 
namic period of growth and expansion. 


On September |, Rosert EoMonp 
joined the faculty of the department of li 
brary education of the College of Education, 
Wayne State Univer 
sity as associate pro 
fessor of library edu- 
cation. He received 
his A.B. from Wayne 
in 1941, his B.S. in 
L.S. from the School 
of Library Service, 
Columbia, in 1942, 
and his M.S. in L. S. 
from the University 
of Michigan in 1943. 

From 1944 to 1946 

Robert E. Booth he was editor and 

bibliographer at Uni 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor. In 1946 and 
1947 he served as reference libravian in the 
Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, Mary 
land, and from 1947 to 1956 he was associate 
librarian at M.I.T., Cambridge. He has also 
served as library building and management 
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consultant to a number of libraries. In 1956 
he was appointed to the faculty of the School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, where his time was divided between re- 
search in the CAnter for Documentation and 
Communication Research, and teaching 
courses in administration, academic 
libraries, library building, and microrecord- 
ing. In 1960 he his Ph.D. from 
Western Reserve. 

He is married to the former Ada Margaret 
Pfohl. The Booths have two daughters, Ellen, 
14 and Meg, Il. 

We at Western Reserve are delighted with 
the new opportunities that Wayne will bring 
to Bob, but he leaves a here that 
will be hard to fill. Not only has he brought 
research duties a 


library 


received 


vacancy 


instructional and 


to his 
rich background of experience and a sound 


professional knowledge, but also he has been 
particularly effective in working with and 
advising students and aiding in the recruit- 
ment program of the school. We regret more 
than we can say his departure from the West- 
ern Reserve community, but we have known 
all along that his promotion to positions of 
greater responsibility and scope was inevit- 
able, and we are happy that we could have 
him with us for this brief period of four 
years. We predict for him a real future of ac 
complishment in education for librarianship. 
Certainly the profession needs more people 
with his capabilities, and we are proud to be 
able to include him among the alumni of 
Western Reserve—Jesse H. Shera. 


FRANK J. AnpeRSON has resigned as director 
of the General Dynamics Corporation Sub- 
marine Library, Groton, Conn., in order to 
return to Kansas Wesleyan University, Sa- 
lina, as librarian. He is a graduate of Indi- 
ana and Syracuse universities. After receiv- 
ing his M.A.L.S. from Syracuse in 1951, he 
was on active duty with the Navy aboard 
the submarine USS Tusk. He became librar- 
ian at Kansas Wesleyan in 1952, and director 
of the Submarine Library in 1957. He was 
director-at-large of the Connecticut Valley 
chapter of the Special Libraries Association, 
and editor of its bulletin. He is a past secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Cartofiles and was 
first secretary of the Groton Toastmasters. 
He is now finishing his third term as na- 
tional historian of the U. S. Submarine Vet- 


erans of World War Il. Mr. Anderson is 
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married and the father of a six-year old 
daughter. 


James Van Luk has been appointed li- 
brarian of Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, 
and assumed duties in September. For the 
last year he has been 
an associate in li- 
brary service in sci- 
ence literature at Co- 
lumbia University. 
Prior to that he had 
been a researc as 
sistant at Columbia, 
working in the areas 
of technical services 
and audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

Van Luik took his 
bachelor’s degree 
from Hillsdale Col- 
lege after spending two years in Columbia 
College. He also studied at the Universities 
of Arizona and California, taking graduate 
work in biochemistry. On an exchange fei- 
lowship, he received his Master's degree at 
the University of Paris in the field of bio- 
chemistry. In 1954 he returned to Columbia 
University where he received his Master's 
degree from the School of Library Service in 
1955. While a candidate for the degree, he 
was also an assistant in the Columbia Chem- 
istry Library with responsibility for organiz- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission docu- 
ments and reviser in the School of Library 
Service. From Columbia, van Luik went to 
Purdue University as librarian of the Chem- 
istry Library. He was also assistant professor 
of chemical, and chemical and metallurgical 
engineering literature at Purdue. 

After two years at Purdue he returned to 
Columbia to study for his doctoral degree. 
In July 1960 he completed his work for the 
program and is now revising his dissertation 
in the history of chemical bibliography, 
which has been provisionally accepted. He 
was a member of the faculty of Emory Uni- 
versity Library School during the summer of 
1959. 

Van Luik brings considerable energy to 
his position in Turkey, and he should make 
a substantial contribution to the rehabilita- 
tion and future development of the collec- 
tion in science and technology in the library 
of Robert College —M.F.T. 


James Van Luik 
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Appointments 


Joun C. Assorr, formerly librarian, Trin- 
ity University, San Antonio, Texas, is now 
librarian of the southwestern campuses of 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 


KennetH Aten, formerly chief of acqui- 
sitions, University of Washington Library, 
has been named associate director of li- 
braries. He is graduate of the University's 
School of Librarianship and has a wide range 
of administrative experience. He will act as 
administrative assistant to the director with 
special responsibility for budgetary manage- 
ment, 


Avice formerly assistant acquisi- 
tions librarian, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, is now on the staff of the Public Li- 
brary of Long Beach, Calif. 


J. R. Astron is now associate director of 
libraries and general consultant in the li- 
braries in Rio Piedras, San Juan, and 
Mayaguez, of the University of Puerto Rico. 


Joun G. AstHon is assistant librarian, Tem- 
ple University Dental-Pharmacy Library, 
Philadelphia. 

Texta Bexkepat is children’s librarian 
and instructor of library science, Bemidji 
(Minnesota) State College. 


RAYMOND Boutwinc, formerly assistant di- 
rector of libraries for science and technology, 
University of Nebraska, is now supervisor of 
departmental libraries, University of Minne- 
sota, Minn. 


Jean L. Cameron, formerly with the New- 
ark Public Library, is now librarian for 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


J. Cracker, formerly head li- 
brarian, State University of New York, Fre- 
donia, is now acquisitions librarian, Jackson- 
ville (Florida) University. 


is assistant refer- 
ence librarian, the University of South 
Florida, Tampa. 


Martua Covey, formerly a reference as- 
sistant, University of Florida Library, is now 
a senior reference librarian, The University 
of South Florida, Tampa. 
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Ricuarp A, Davis, formerly librarian of 
the laboratories for applied sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is now assistant professor 
of library science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia. 


Donato D. Dennis, formerly in the docu- 
ments department, Free Library of Philadei 
phia, is now serials, library science and 
special collections librarian, and instructor 
in library science, Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology, Philadelphia. 


Donato H. Doucuerty, formerly chief, cir 
culation branch, Air University Library, 
Maxwell A.F.B., Alabama, is now a senior 
reference librarian, the University of South 
Florida, Tampa. 


Hat Drarer is a member of the acquisi 
tions department, University of California 
Library, Berkeley. 


Mrs. ANNE S. FLANNERY, after an absence 
of three years, has returned as assistant li- 
brarian, technical processes, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mary E. Gacesrarrn is head circulation li- 
brarian, Montana State College, Bozeman. 


Epwin Brack Grorce, formerly director 
of economics at Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., is 
now chief of the economics division, legis 
lative reference service, Library of Congress. 


Harowp Gorpon, formerly in charge of the 
circulation department, Columbia University 
Library, is now head of the circulation de- 
partment, Wilbur Cross Library, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Mrs. Marian Greene, formerly assistant 
cataloger, University of Rhode Island, is now 
reference librarian and part-time staff mem- 
ber in the education-psychology section, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 


MAarcaret E, Greenwatp, formerly a spe- 
cial librarian for Chipman Chemical Co., 
Inc., Bound Brook, N. J., is now science li- 
brarian of Idaho State College Library, Poca- 
tello. 


Date C. Gressern, formerly periodicals 
order librarian, Long Beach State College, 
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Long Beach, Calif., is now order librarian 
of Idaho State College Library, Pocatello. 


Juptrn M. Harrison, Fulbright exchange 
librarian from Austral’ has joined the 
staff of the University Oregon Library, 
Eugene, as a reference librarian. 


Epwarp G. formerly a cata- 
loger at the University of Missouri Library, 
is now senior social science librarian, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 


Mrs. Everyn Rivers Humpurey, formerly 
in the reference department, University of 
Southern California, is now a catalog libra- 
rian, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Satty JANe Huron is reference librarian 
in the main reading room of the Carol M. 
Newman Library, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 


Lucitie JANs is a member of the loan de- 
partment, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. 


Lesrer S. Jayson, formerly chief of the 
torts section in the civil division of the De- 
partment of Justice, is now senior specialist 
in American public law and chief of the 
\merican law division, legislative reference 
service, Library of Congress. 


Leonard R. Jonnson, formerly acquisition 
librarian, Wesleyan University, is now assis- 
tant librarian in charge of technical services, 
State University College of Education, New 
Paltz, N. Y. During the absence of the li- 
brarian in 1960-61, he will serve as acting 
librarian. 


Kneesone, formerly assistant libra- 
rian, Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, is now head librarian, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 


Roserr P. Lane, librarian, State Univer- 
sity College of Education, New Paltz, N. Y., 
will be on sabbatical leave during the 
1960-61 academic year to serve as Fulbright 
lecturer in library science at the University 
of the Punjab, Lahore, Pakistan. 

Joun Laucus, formerly selection officer, 
Baker Library, Harvard University, is now 
librarian, Busines and Economics Library, 
Boston University. 


Mrs. Karuryn Dissens Lewis, formerly 
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assistant acquisitions librarian, University of 
Oklahoma, is now bibliographer, Fondren 
Library, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las. 


Lity CuarSnow Lu is assistant librarian, 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, N. Y. 


ApeLaiwe B. Locknart, formerly manage- 
ment research assistant, Yale University Li- 
brary, is now assistant librarian, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 


Vinci. MassMAN is reference-curriculum 
librarian, Bemidji (Minnesota) State College. 


ANTONIO Matos is now librarian in charge 
of the graduate collection in the general li- 
brary at the University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras. 


Rosert Mautner, formerly at Los Angeles 
State College Library, is now head, science 
and technology reference department, Sacra- 
mento State College Library. 


MARGARET MiLter, formerly general refer- 
ence librarian, University of California, 
Davis, is now head of the education and 
psychology reference department, Sacramento 
State College Library. 


Perro Mircuuk is library assistant, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark. 


Beatrice Montcomery, formerly head of 
the catalog department, Georgia State Col- 
lege, Atlanta, is now head of the catalog 
department, Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary. 

Wittiam Howarp Nace is assistant refer- 
ence librarian, Sullivan Library, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Trupt M. Netson, formerly a cata- 


loger, Syracuse University, is now a cataloger, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 
RicHarp Lronarp O'’Keerre has been ap- 


pointed assistant librarian and science li- 
brarian, Rice University, Houston, Tex. 

Guiwo PALANprRI, formerly a_ cataloger, 
Wayne State University Library, is now a 
cataloger, University of Oregon Library, 
Eugene. 

Evizasetn Precer, formerly head of the 
catalog department, University of Miami, 
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Coral Gables, Florida, is now instructor in 
cataloging and head of the catalog depart- 
ment, University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


Mrs. lone F. Prerron, formerly senior so 
cial science librarian, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, is now assistant professor in the 
department of librarianship, University of 
Oregon School of Education. 


Pore is public service librarian 
in charge of reference, cataloging and the 
public stacks, University of Puget Sound, 
lacoma, Wash. 


Dotores ANN Parircnarp has been ap- 
pointed librarian in the reference depart 
ment, University of California, Santa Bar 
bara. 


SABRON ReyNowps, formerly reference li- 
brarian, University of Illinois, is now refer 
ence librarian, Oberlian College, Ohio 


GEORGEANNA Mary RILey is assistant cata 
loger, Villanova University, Pa 


Rosert Royce, formerly acquisitions li 
brarian of the University of Idaho Library, 
is now assistant librarian of the Inter Ameri 
can University Library, San German, Puerto 


Rico 


THeopore Ryper is assistant circulation li- 
brarian, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EvizayAne K. SCHAEFFER is assistant refer 
ence librarian, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Oscar Sein is cataloger, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa 


Mrs. Viocer FE. Suvur, formerly assistant 
librarian for public service and head of the 
reference department, University of Cali 
fornia, Santa Barbara, is now working part 


time in the Hoover War Library, Stanford 
University. 

GLENN B. Skicuin has been appointed ref 
erence and circulation librarian of the Ed 
ward Clark Library, Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt. 


Epirn P. Stickney, formerly librarian of 
Midland College Library, Fremont, Ne 
braska, is now social science librarian of 
Idaho State College Library, Pocatello. 


ELeanor Symons is assistant head of the 
preparations department, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 


Rosert TAKAGI! is a member of the staff of 
the Paleontology Library, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley 


W. Desmonp Taytor is reference and cata 
loging assistant, University of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Pansy H. Wasuincro, formerly adminis 
trator, Army Library Service, is now assist 
ant cataloger of Idaho State College Library, 
Pocatello, 


Mrs. Eovrrn Frencu’ WATERMAN, formerly 
assistant librarian, is now head librarian at 
Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 
Md. 


ANNA L. Weaver, formerly social science 
reading room librarian, University of Florida 
is now head of the reference department, 
University of South Florida, Tampa. 


Sam G. Wurrren, formely coordinator of 
branches, Dallas Public Library, is now 
science librarian, Southern Methodist Uni 
versity, Dallas. 


Lee H. Wititams, Jr. is now head of 
technical services in the general library of 
the University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 


Retirements 


Exien F. Apams, associate librarian, Dart 
mouth College, retired on August 1, 1960 
after more than forty years of service in the 
Dartmouth Library. 


Mrs. Lorrie Berou, librarian, St. Olaf Col 
lege, Northfield, Minn., has retired after 
thirty-five years of service. 
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S. Payne, librarian, Montgomery 
Junior College, Takoma Park, Md., was 
honored on the occasion of her retirement 
by the naming of the library in her name. 


MARGARET SMirH, senior cataloger in the 
University of California Library, Santa Bar 
bara, retired on June 30, 1960. 
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Review Articles 


Storing and Retrieving 


Information 


Emerging Solutions for Mechanizung the Stor- 
age and Retrieval of Information. Com- 
piled by Mortimer Taube. (Studies in Co- 
ordinate Indexing, vol. 5). Washington, 
Documentation, Inc., 1959. 178 p. 


The first volume of Studies in Coordinate 
Indexing appeared in 1953, the second in 
1954, and the third in 1956. Volume four of 
the series, under the tithe The Mechanization 
of Data Retrieval, appeared in 1957. A sepa- 
rate work, not a part of this series, appeared 
in 1958: Information Storage and Retrieval; 
Theory, Systems, and Devices, edited by 
Mortimer Taube and Harold Wooster, and 
published by the Columbia University Press. 

The first half of the present volume con- 
tains five papers by Dr. Taube. The first 
paper, “Problems of mechanizing storage and 
retrieval of information,” is the broadest of 
the lot, and in it Taube presents his basic 
views. A good deal of the material was also 
used in the earlier Information Storage and 
Retrieval 
this sort of repetition from volume to vol- 
ume, as might be expected in a series which 
has didactic purposes as well as the purpose 
of communicating results of study and re- 


There is a considerable amount of 


search 

The second paper is a fascinating study on 
“The distinction between the logic of com- 
puters and the logic of storage and retrieval 
devices.” This topic also was covered, to a 
lesser degree, in Information Storage and 
Retrieval (pp. 90-96), and was prefigured in 
some of the, earlier series volumes. This is an 
alluring piece of work, which is nevertheless 
not entirely convincing, because incomplete. 
If the circuitry of computers is excessive to 
the needs of information storage and _ re- 
trieval per se, how much of this excess is 
nonetheless useful and even necessary for the 
convenient reordering and manipulation of 
items along subordinate axes such as journal 
title or language or permuted article title, as 
in the new Chemical Titles being issued by 
the American Chemical Society? Well, Taube 
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would say, it all depends on what you want. 
And of course it does, It also depends on 
what computer you are talking about; the 
excess capacity in UNIVAC will be less than 
in LARC. And perhaps there is something 
to be said along the lines that some excess 
capacity can be economically justified in a 
mass-produced standard machine. Taube 
doesn't discuss any of this; his paper covers 
the area precisely stated in its title. But it 
leaves hanging these implications for prac- 
tice. If we can first agree on what degree of 
“specialism” we mean, we can all agree to his 
conclusion that “Machines are designed for 
special purposes; the design and logic of any 
individual machine should reflect such pur- 
poses. If a complete abstraction is made from 
purpose and efficiency, there remains no basis 
for design; that is, no basis for the logical 
and physical arrangement of parts and func- 
tions which constitute a machine. Hence the 
concept of a universal machine is in essence 
contradictory.” He goes on to say that “Com- 
puters and storage and retrieval devices are 
different types of information handling ma- 
chines. Having different purposes, they differ 
in design, operating characteristics, and logic. 
The distinction which has been drawn be- 
tween a two-valued propositional calculus 
and an algebra of classes illustrates the fun- 
damental character of these differences.” 
Very well. The suspicion remains that there 
is a difference between the logic of the rela- 
tionship of parts of an information retrieval 
problem, on the one hand, and the logic of 
the circuitry of the computer, on the other 
hand, but that these are by no means incom- 
patible with each other, and that in fact 
their relationship is symbiotic. 

In other words, Taube implies that the 
logic of internal design of hardware circuitry 
dictates the logic of the applications of the 
system. He refers to the propositional cal- 
culus as the logical method for describing 
computer, networks; I see no valid reason for 
assuming that, as a consequence, the logic 
of computer applications also must be de- 
scribed in terms of the propositional calculus 
only. In fact, this is manifestly not the case. 

In the third paper, with L. B. Heilprin, 
Taube discusses “The relation of the size of 
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the question to the work accomplished by a 
storage and retrieval system.” Even if one 
cannot understand the mathematics involved, 
as I cannot, the piece has in large measure 
the virtues of stimulation and suggestibility. 

The fourth paper, “An evaluation of use 
studies of scientific information,” is a mar- 
velous tour de force. Here Taube abstracts 
the papers on this subject presented at the 
International Conference on Scientific In- 
formation held in Washington in 1958. Since 
the Conference papers reviewed all previous 
papers, says Taube, his review of the Con 
ference papers is in essence a review of re 
views, and since the Conference papers indi- 
cate that use studies have generally provided 
ineffective results, therefore the general con- 
clusion must also be to this effect. Taube 
goes on to try to show that the results are 
necessarily ineffective, ambiguous, and disap- 
pointing. He makes some good points, as for 
example the simple distinction between 
primary and secondary publications, and the 
supremacy of professional judgment in de- 
signing secondary publications and services. 
And yet, once more, there is much which 
could and should be added. To take a simple 
case, is there nothing to be said for a use study 
of an abstracting service, for instance, which 
would inquire into such matters as frequency 
of issue, rough subject breakdown to serve 
interests of maintaining current awareness as 
opposed to retrospective search, and matters 
such as provision of foreign-language ma- 
terials in translation? But the effect of the 
essay is salutary; it is sad but probably true 
that we need to be reminded again and again 
of the vast differences among concepts such 
as “communications” and “dissemination of 
information” and “information storage and 
retrieval.” 

In the fifth paper Taube describes “The 
COMAC: an efficient punched card collating 
system for the storage and retrieval of infor- 
It is an ingenious idea, and well 


mation.’ 
presented. 

The sixth paper, by R. W. Murphy of the 
IBM Corporation, describes “The IBM 9900 
Special Index Analyzer,” which is IBM's 
commercial version of the COMAC. A read- 
ing of this paper is almost sufficient, in itself, 
to instruct the librarian in all he needs to 
know about symbolic logic. What he necds 
to know is only the first page of the first 
chapter of the large encyclopedia on the 
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subject, but he does need to know this much, 
which happens to be of great simplicity. It is 
a pity that most librarians are stuck with the 
general view expressed by John Metcalfe in 
his book Information Indexing and Subject 
Cataloging (Scarecrow Press, 1957) that “clas- 
sical logic [is] . . . a more useful discipline 
for indexing theory and practice of any kind 
than symbolic logic and its algebra or cal- 
culus of classes.” (p. 27). It would be difficult 
to be more dead wrong. 

In the seventh essay H. P. Luhn of the 
IBM Corporation describes “The IBM Uni- 
versal Card Scanner for punched card infor- 
mation searching systems.” Luhn is the a« 
knowledged master in the field of punched 
card devices for information storage and 
retrieval; here he demonstrates once more 
his inventiveness and consummate skill in 
designing ingenious coding patterns. 

The eighth paper is by J. C. Costello, Jr., 
and Eugene Wall of the DuPont Company. 
They discuss “Recent improvements in tech- 
niques for storing and retrieving informa- 
tion.” (Some of this material has reappeared 
in the recently issued report of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, Documenta- 
tion, Indexing, and Retrieval of Scientific 
Information, Senate Document No. 113, 
1960.) It is a fine article. Among other things, 
it discusses the important concept of “role 
indicators,” which, from one way of looking 
at it, may be thought of as the coordinate 
indexing machine system answer to subhead- 
ings, which of themselves are irrelevant 
within the context of such systems. Here, too, 
is a discussion of the “thesaurus” of technical 
terms. This word thesaurus has become fash- 
ionable recently. The big Webster says that 
“thesaurus” means “treasury or storehouse: 
a repository, especially of words, as a dic- 
tionary.” The introduction of the word into 
the documentation field originally served a 
useful purpose, but now, like so many jargon 
words, it has lost very much of its sharpness. 
Just look at the use of the word in the Luhn 
essay (and Luhn was one of the first to use 
it in a special sense, along with Bernier and 
some of the British mechanical translation 
people), and then look at the way Costello 
and Wall use it here and especially in the 
Senate Report; the word is now being used 
in two quite different senses, and one more 
pitfall has been added for the unwary. 

The ninth and last essay is on “The Mag- 
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nacard system,” and is by R. M. Hayes, 
formerly of the Magnavox Company. The 
nine pages of text simply are not enough to 
encompass an adequate explanation of the 
total system. It is good, however, to have 
between hard covers such data as are here 
available. 

It is curious to note the relative lack of 
attention which Taube’s work has received 
in the Library press. Without making an 
exhaustive survey, | am aware of only five 
reviews of substance—my own review of Vol- 
ume | in Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association 42: 380-4, July 1954; Saul Hern- 
er'’s review of Volume 3 in American Docu- 
56-8, January 1957; and three 
reviews of and Re- 
trieval: by Henry Dubester in College and 
Research Libraries 20: 254-5, May 1959; by 
I. A. Warheit in Library Quarterly 29: 223-5, 
July 1959; and by B. C. Vickery in American 
Documentation 10: 319-20, October 1959. It 
is curious for many reasons; Taube’s writing 
is of brilliant clarity, marred only occasion- 
ally (and not at all in his two most recent 
and best volumes) by excessive polemical 
zeal; always full of apt metaphor; rarely 
padded with a single extraneous phrase; 
loaded with seminal ideas of great power. It 
is possible that the early claims for the Uni- 
term system, pushed too far, wearied and 
alienated a large part of the profession. If 
this be true, it has its ironic aspects; to my 
mind, what was and is essentially wrong with 
the Uniterm system is not its unusual posting 
system, and certainly not its central coordi- 
nate indexing concept, but its employment 
of article-derived catchwords in preference 
to a carefully chosen controlled vocabulary 
of terms. (Taube, Wall, and many others 
would presumably still dissent vigorously 
from this view.) Taube himself was careful 
and precise in distinguishing his Uniterms 
as a single variety of coordinate indexing, 
but still and notwithstanding, the profession, 
ox-like, insists on equating the two, 

The immediacy and relevance of some of 
the essays in the early volumes has faded. 
Some of the projected plans have not ma- 
terialized. But many of the essays, and the 
ideas in them, were and still remain funda- 
mental advances. Of Volume | of the Studies, 
the chapter on The functional approach to 
bibliographic organization (reprinted from 
Shera and Egan, Bibliographic Organization, 
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Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
the chapter by C. D. Gull on “Substitutes for 
the card catalog,” and the chapter on “Evalu- 
ation of information systems for report 
utilization,” are still of great interest and 
usefulness. Of Volume 2, the first chapter on 
“Machines and classification in the organiza- 
tion of information” is outstanding; one 
could only wish that the cryptic remark on 
the impossibility of “categorization” in large 
systems had been more fully explained, and 
followed up in subsequent work. Volume 3 
contains a chapter by Wildhack, Stern, and 
Smith of the National Bureau of Standards 
on the peek-a-boo system used by them. Vol- 
ume 4 contains an interesting paper on 
meaning and linguistic structures, a critique 
of the Minicard system which suffers from 
being somewhat precious in manner, and a 
table of “dropping fractions” which specify 
the number of false drops which may be 
expected in superimposed coding under 
various conditions. Information Storage and 
Retrieval contains a good beginning toward 
a glossary of SR terms, an excellent series of 
working papers by Taube and his associates, 
and first-rate papers and discussion from 
Ralph Shaw, Calvin Mooers, Eugene Wall, 
Charles Bernier, H. P. Luhn, and others. If 
the discussions are inconclusive, they are yet 
pregnant; it should be evident, for all who 
care to see, that a new era is struggling to be 
born. In these essays and in those of other 
contemporaries, greater and more lasting 
programs has been made in the last decade 
in theory of subject bibliography than in 
many decades preceding. Contrary to the 
view prevailing in some quarters, Cutter, 
Kaiser, and Hulme have found worthy suc- 
cessors, whose contributions will surpass 
them. 

In a paper which appeared in American 
Documentation in 1953 (Vol. 4, p. 163-73) 
Jesse Shera said that any system of bibli- 
ographic organization “must be designed to 
make readily available the extensive and in- 
creasingly intricate accumulauons of tech- 
nological and operational literature as well 
as the literature of scholarship,” and that 
“failure on the part of the librarian to recog- 
nize the importance of [the] radical change 
in his role in the modern industrialized and 
highly specialized society has resulted in a 
cultural lag on the part of librarianship that 
could, if it is permitted to continue, result 
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in institutional obsolescence.” He deplored 
the “devastating schism’ which has arisen 
between librarians and documentalists; two 
years later in an editorial in the same journal 
he continued the theme—"‘the latter 
still equate librarianship with inactive stor 
age, and the librarians still persist in their 
insistance that documentalists are mere bib- 
liographic amateurs who clothe traditional 
library processes in an esoteric and incom- 
prehensible jargon. Unfortunately, there is 
just enough truth in these two points of view 
to give each some validity. . . . Yet both 
documentalist and librarian are seeking a 
common goal Some way must be found 
to unite the peculiar strengths of each into 


same 


a single cohesive force.’ 

To this view I unreservedly subscribe. Re- 
grettably, the schism seems to be widening, 
rather than narrowing. The persistence of 
the documentalist in defining his craft as 
something separate from librarianship may 
be interpreted as a reaction of outrage in the 
face of the reluctance of traditional librarian 
ship to reassess, in depth, the principles and 
techniques of our calling. We typically go 
around muttering pitiful platitudes to the 
effect that “it’s all right in theory but it 
won't work in practice” with an air of sancti- 
monious solemnity. I have the strong feeling, 
reinforced by the intellectual thrust of books 
such as those here under review, that we 
librarians would be well advised to have the 
vision and the good grace to find ways of 
admitting some of the lesser documentalist 
heresies into the body of library canonical 
doctrine.—Frank B. Rogers, National Library 
of Medicine. 


IBM Circulation Control 


IBM Circulation Control at Brooklyn Col- 
lege Library. By Henry Birnbaum. White 
Plains, N. Y.: International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 1960. 32 pp., Free. 


Compromise between the desirable and 
the economically feasible has dominated cir- 
culation control records of libraries for three 
quarters of a century. The application of 
modern technology (simple as it was) to the 
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problem a little more than three decades ago 
merely increased the variety of experiments 
in compromise. 

These first applications (Dickman and 
Gaylord) merely mechanized the recording 
of borrower identification on the book card 
systems of the day. The second type of ap 
plication utilized IBM equipment to create 
punched call cards, thereby eliminating the 
established book cards, but maintaining a 
reference file essentially equivalent to the 
former book card files. 

The third type of application of technol 
ogy (Photocharging) abandoned the classed 
reference file and maintained the records of 
loans in transaction sequence. The key to 
this file, and to those of the numerous adap 
tations of it, was the prenumbered transac 
tion card. Later adaptations utilized IBM 
punched transaction cards to further mech 
anize the clearance of the record of books 
returned. With this type of system the com 
promise moved far to the side of economic 
feasibility. 

The transaction card systems appealed pri- 
marily to public libraries, but Brooklyn Col 
lege adopted and used one modification for 
some time. As indicated by the author, who 
is chief circulation librarian it was found 
that too much had been sacrificed particu 
larly in collegiate libraries. It was necessary 
to provide answers to the question, “Where 
is the book I need?” The Brooklyit answer 
was an ingenious combination of the second 
and third approaches to mechanization. By 
combining the IBM call card and the IBM 
transaction card, automation is carried fur 
ther than with call cards alone, and more in 
formation is provided than by transaction 
cards alone. 

Yet there are still compromises between 
the desirable and the expedient. By main 
taining the file in sequence by the numerical 
portion of the Cutter number, the amount of 
key-punching is reduced and « numerical col 
lator, rather than the more expensive alpha 
betic model, will suffice for filing, but the 
limitation to thousand combinations 
means that the file loses convenience of con- 
sultation. If there are 10,000 volumes on 
loan at one time, an average of ten call cards 
will be grouped without further arrangement 
under each punched number. It is reason 
able to assume that hand sorting through 
fifty cards would not be unusual. 


one 
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Another compromise with the desirable is 
that the circulation file contains cards, not 
only for all books on loan, but also for books 
not yet due which have already been re- 
turned. The file is of value for reference 
only after the shelves and all possible way 
stations for newly returned books have been 
checked. 

Despite these limitations, the Brooklyn 
College system is probably the most effective 
mechanized for a medium 
sized university or college library situation. 
It is certainly not the ultimate, and newer 
technological developments will in time re- 
duce the compromises between expediency 
and desirability. Perhaps the ultimate system 
can achieve the advantages of the former 
book card systems, using simpler procedures 
and requiring the borrower to write nothing. 

Ralph H. Parker, University of Missouri 
Library. 


system devised 


Cataloging-in-Source 


The Cataloging-in-Source Experiment; a 
Report to the Librarian of Congress by 
the Director of the Processing Department. 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1960. 
xxiv, 199 p. 


This well-organized, well-written document 
will surely earn a permanent place on the 
shelves of most libraries throughout the coun- 
try and undoubtedly in a good many of the 
large foreign libraries. It makes one wish 
that it had been printed instead of dupli- 
cated by offset lithography, as it may very 
well stand for a good many years as the 
record of the second major, unsucessful at- 
tempt to print full cataloging information 
in books. This is not a progress report, but 
the final statement by the Library of Con- 
gress on an experiment which led to the con- 
clusion that Cataloging-in-Source should not 
be continued—at least as presently conceived. 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, describes the experiment in the pre- 
face in this way: “The immediate purpose of 
the experiment was to test once more, under 
modern conditions, the feasibility of a pro- 
posal which was first advanced, and tested, 
during the 1870's and 1880's. The present- 
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day phase of the proposal, denominated as 
“Cataloging-in-Source,” envisaged the print- 
ing by publishers in their current publica- 
tions of facsimiles of Library of Congress 
cards. This would be made possible by hav- 
ing the Library of Congress catalog these 
titles in advance of publication from page 
proofs and data sheets supplied by the pub- 
lishers.”” After stating that the experiment 
proved that it is possible for the Library of 
Congress to catalog some books from page 
proofs before they are published, that it is 
possible for a selected number of publishers 
to print catalog entries in a considerable 
number of their publications, and that a 
representative group of libraries would wel- 
come having cataloging information printed 
in the books, Mr. Mumford goes on to say: 
“The underlying purpose of the experiment, 
however, was to ascertain whether a. perma- 
nent, full-scale program of Cataloging-in- 
Source could be justified in terms of financ- 
ing, technical considerations, and utility. As 
regards this, the answer must be a regretful 
negative.’ The two basic problems tested 
were: (1) the financial and technical prob- 
lems and the practicability of the proposal 
from the viewpoint of the Library of Con- 
gress and the publishers, and (2) what actual 
use could libraries and other consumers 
make of the catalog entries appearing in the 
publications. 

Among the reasons given for the decision, 
the major determining factors were: (1) the 
very high cost to both the publishers and the 
Library of Congress, (2) the disruptions of 
publishing schedules, (3) the high degree of 
unreliability of catalog entries based on texts 
not in their final form, and (4) the difficult, 
libraries would have in using this unreliable 
information and adapting it to their indi- 
vidual requirements. The criticisms to Cata- 
loging-in-Source that are reported are very 
interesting to note. Some of the major ones 
are: (1) entry of a book under the original 
author when published as the original au- 
thor’s work but largely rewritten by an edi- 
tor, (2) entry under the first named author 
when the editors consider a later-named au- 
thor as being principally responsible, (3) 
the publishers’ strong objections to real 
name entries for pseudonymous works (and 
none were printed in the books that way), 
(4) the authors’ objection to the use of their 
birthdates in the headings, (5) even the 
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catalogers found the work “unrewarding and 
taxing” because of the mevitable inaccura- 
cies in the cataloging and the rushing pres- 
sure. Of the cataloging entries printed 48°, 
had some discrepancy with the book as pub 
lished. 

The Cataloging-in-Source experiment was 
begun in May 1958. Many publishers of 
varying sizes and types were contacted; 157 
of them were willing and able to cooperate 
and sent in proof for cataloging. The goal 
was to catalog 1,000 tides, and by the end of 
February 1959, 1,203 publications had been 
cataloged by the Library of Congress, 100 of 
which were cataloged cooperatively by the 
Department of Agriculture Library. After 
the cataloging phase more than 200 libraries 
were visited by the consumer reaction team. 
Consumer reaction was sought from libraries 
of various sizes and degrees of specialization. 

This report is very complete in including 
all of the procedures followed. This does not 
have to detract from the ease of reading it 
by those who wish to skim over these details. 
However, if anyone has difficulty in under- 
standing the complications of the special 
cataloging routines involved for the Library 
of Congress, let him be sure to read pp. 5-7 
where the basic routines are outlined. The 
make-up of the report involves first twenty- 
four pages of introductory remarks and ac- 
knowledgements—including a chronology of 
Then follows the main text for 
ninety-nine pages. Here the experiment is 
described step by step along with the Library 
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of Congress’ viewpoint, the publishers’ ex 
perience and attitude, the report on the con 
sumer reaction survey, the report of the ALA 
Cataloging Policy and Research Committee, 
as well as the final considerations and pos- 
sible alternatives. The rest of the report is 
taken up with fourteen appendixes which in 
clude among others: samples from a similar 
experiment in the late nineteenth century, 
the forms, procedures, and other material 
sent to the publishers, the report on Cata- 
loging-in-Source in the Department of Agri- 
culture Library, the tables of statistics that 
were accumulated, the libraries that were 
visited during the Consumer Reaction Sur- 
vey and the questionnaire used, and even a 
bibliography entitled “A Chronological De- 
scription of the More Important Published 
Accounts of the Experiment.” 

The library world is grateful to the Coun- 
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cil on Library Resources, Inc. for the grants 
which made this experiment possible, to the 
publishers who cooperated in it, and to the 
Library of Congress for carrying it out. This 
fine report records in one convenient place 
all that has been involved in the experiment, 
the results, the conclusions drawn, and the 
possible future alternatives. Librarians every 
where will certainly want to read it.—Aen 
neth W. Soderland, University of Chicago 
Library. 


Studies in Microforms 


Production of Micro-Forms. By Reginald 
Hawkins, (The State of the Library Art, 
edited by Ralph R. Shaw, Vol. 5, Pt. 1.) 
New Brunswick, N. ].: Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. 20%p. $5.00. 

Reading Devices for Micro-Images. By Jean 
Stewart and others. (The State of the Li 
brary Art, edited by Ralph R. Shaw, Vol. 5, 
Pt. 2.) New Brunswick, N. ].: Rutgers Uni 
versity Press, 1960. 205p. $5.00. 


These two volumes are the first to appear 
out of the Rutgers project on “Targets for 
Research in Library Work” sponsored by a 
from the Council on Library Re 
sources, and directed by Ralph R. Shaw. 
Part three on the “Production of Full-Size 
Copies,” due shortly, will complete the por 
tion devoted to “Reproduction of Materials.” 
The purpose of these volumes is to show 
what has been done in the past, evaluate 
those previous studies, and point out direc 
tions for future work. 

The arrangement of materials is somewhat 
different in‘each book. Hawkins starts out 
with the review of what has been written on 
This covers 


grant 


the production of microforms. 
the history of microcopying, equipment in 
general, types and characteristics of micro 
copies, quality factors, production costs, and 
storage. This 149-page review is based on a 
list of some 439 references. It is followed by a 
thirteen page summary and suggestions for 
future study. Hawkins lays out five research 
projects ranging from a study to determine 
which types of microforms are necessary to 
one on information retrieval based on micro- 
forms. 
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In Miss Stewart's book, the summary and 
evaluation come at the beginning, and the 
review is broken into two parts. The first 
part, which is chronologically arranged, takes 
up ninety-four pages and is based on some 
284 references. The second pari, a topical 
summary, takes sixty-seven pages to list some 
forty-two features by which the reading ma- 
chines are classified. These range from cost 
of the equipment, through the various opti- 
cal and mechanical features, to end with use 
costs 

The chief value of these two volumes lies 
in their chapters of recommen? ations and 
their bibliographies. The former will be 
fertile fields for doctoral candidates looking 
for subjects for dissertations. They will also 
be used by industry to help lay out research 
projects on present and future equipment. 
Ihe two bibliographies bring together just 
about all that one could find in this field up 
to 1957. I suspect that many students will be 
shuffling these lists into manifold arrange- 
ments for some time to come. 

The outstanding shortcoming of both 
books lies in the lack of illustrations. The 
descriptions of equipment and_ techniques 
cry for pictures and diagrams. The evalua- 
tion of equipment and processes in both 
books is somewhat undescriminating. There 
is litthke weight given as to who made what 
judgment when. There are surprisingly few 
errors when one considers what a wide range 
of time and subject matter is covered. One 
that will amuse those who know him is the 
appearance. of Frank and Frederic Luther, 
both writing about Dagron. 


Library Trends, VIII (1960), no. 1 (Photo- 
duplication in Libraries. Edited by James 


E. Skipper.) 


Photoduplication has been the subject of 


single articles appearing in four previous is- 
sues of Library Trends. Now it has an issue 


of its own. Of the ten papers presented here, 
seven are on the administrative aspects and 
three on the technological phases of the field. 
Of an administrative nature are: Lester K. 
Born, “History of Microform Activity’; Law- 
rence §. Thompson, “Microforms as Library 
Resources”: John A. Riggs, “The State of 
Microtext Publications”; George A. Schweg- 
mann, Jr., “The Bibliographical Control of 
Microforms”; H. Gordon Bechanan, “The 
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Organization of Microforms in the Library”; 
Robert E. Kingery, “Copying Methods as 
Applied to Library Operations”; Miles O. 
Price, “Photocopying by Libraries and Copy- 
right: A Precis.” 

Of greater interest to the technologists in 
the field are: Robert H. Muller, “Policy 
Questions Relating to Library Photoduplica- 
tion Laboratories”; Charles G. La Hood, Jr., 
“Microfilm as Used in Reproduction and 
Transmission Systems”; Peter Scott, “Ad- 
vances and Goals in Microphotography.” 

This issue is recommended reading for all 
who are interested in microfilming. Librari- 
ans responsible for organizing microform 
reading rooms will benefit by Bechanan’s 
report on Harvard's progress in this line. 
Heads of library photoduplication labora- 
tories will be thankful to Muller for his sur- 
vey of their problems. Commercial micro- 
photographic agencies about to embark on 
projects aimed at libraries would do well to 
study the articles by Thompson, Riggs, and 
Schwegmann. This issue will be on library 
scheol reading lists for some time to come. 


Microtexts as Media for Publication: The 
Papers and Discussion of a Symposium 
Held at Hatfield Technical College on the 
10th November 1959 . . . Hatfield, Herts., 
England: Hertfordshire County Council, 
1960. 87p. 9s. 


Hatfield is located twenty miles north of 
London (about as far from its center as Scars- 
dale is from Times Square) and is the source 
of an increasing number of important publi- 
cations on photoduplication. In January 
1958 a Symposium on Microtexts and Micro- 
recording was held, and its papers published. 
\ Symposium on Modern Copying Tech- 
niques followed in January 1959, resulting in 
another booklet. The third publication is 
perhaps of greatest interest to librarians. It 
consists of papers presented on microfilm, 
microfiche, and Microcard, and considers 
them from the standpoint of their suitability 
for publication of scholarly material. 

The first paper is on “Microfilm—The 
Versatile Academic Tool” by Eugene Power 
of University Microfilms. It contains a wealth 
of information based on twenty-five years of 
experience with this medium. This is fol- 
lowed by Dr. L. J. van der Wolk’s report on 
“Publishing on Microfiche.” This presents a 
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persuasive plea for sheet microfilm, which 
embodies some of the best features of ribbon 
microfilm and micropaper. Included in the 
paper is a “Survey of Microfiche Publishing 
Activity” listing the outstanding companies 
prepared to produce microfiche. The last 
paper is on “Microcard” by C. D. Gelatt of 
the Microcard Corporation. As far as this 
reviewer knows, this is the first time that we 
have been able to read something by the 
man who did so much to implement Fre 
mont Rider's basic ideas. Besides noting the 
Microcard Corporation's current program, 
he mentions some future developments: a 
facility for the production of Microcards by 
small units such as libraries, and a print-out 
device for Microcards 

These papers are followed by a transcrip 
tion of the discussion period that is as in 
teresting and valuable as the previous sec 
tion. There are four appendixes. The first is 
a report of a meeting with Fremont Rider in 
May 1959 which gives some interesting foot 
notes on the early history of Microcards. In 
the course of this meeting Dr. Rider makes 
some statements that may be open to ques 
tion, especially by some of his competitors. 
Appendix II is a “Supplementary List of 
Micro-Opaque Cards and Microfilm Pub 
lishers.”” Appendix III is the “Statement of 
Views” formulated by the Council on 3 De 
cember 1959, reporting their opinion that 
“the 5” x 3” micro-opaque card should be 
regarded as the standard form for the publi 
cation of material to be issued in a microtext 
edition of a number of copies produced at 
one time.” Appendix IV is a Microcard edi 
tion (two cards) of the proceedings prepared 
by Recordak Division of Kodak Ltd. 


Microtext in the Form of Opaque Cards and 
Transparent Microfilm/Review of Progress 
1959. By Geo. H. Davison. Moorgate, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, England: Swinden 
Laboratories, The United Steel Companies, 
Ltd., [1960]. 82p. On request. 


In 1954 Mr. Davison began his annual re- 
view of progress on Microcards with a three- 
page report. In 1958 he added microfiche, 
and his survey had grown to twenty-two 
pages. The current issue is still produced by 
mimeograph, but is a worthy addition to any 
library engaged in acquiring micropaper and 
microfiche editions. A file of this series will 


be of utmost value to anyone writing the 
history of the development of these two 
processes. The 1959 review has a wealth ol 
material—well indexed—that would require 
much painstaking digging to unearth from a 
long shelf of material that would most likely 
not be in most libraries. 


‘The Literature of Document Reproduc- 
tion.” By Allen B. Veanor. In The Lit- 
erature of Library Technical Services 
(University of Illinois Library School Ox 
casional Papers, No. 58), pp. 25-37. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Library School, 
1960. On request 


Mr. Veaner is specialist for documentary 
reproduction at the Harvard University Li 
brary. He notes two trends in photoduplica- 
tion: “First is the significant role which 
ofice reproduction methods are beginning to 
play in the library. Second is the disappear 
ance of the sharp cleavage between micro 
reproduction and full size copying. 
This puts a greater burden on librarians in 
that it requires a wider knowledge of techni 
cal writings. 

Included in his bibliography are some 
seventy titles, covering a very wide spectrum 
of the literature on the subject of photo 
duplication and its tangential fields. Each 
item is given a brief and helpful annotation 
This is a “must” item for all library schools, 
as well as recommended reading for those 
who have been out in working libraries for 
many years. 


John Benjamin Dancer. .. . By L. L. Ardern 
(Library Association Occasional Papers, 
No. 2) London: The Library Association, 
1960. 22p. illus. On request. 


This little booklet will be of interest to 
those who want to know more about Dancer, 
the originator of microphotography. Letters 
and other documents are quoted at length, 
and an outline of his many achievements 
and activities is given. There is a frontispiece 
portrait of Dancer in 1860 that is not as 
stiff as those usually published, and a tail- 
piece illustration of the first microphoto 
graphic slide that he made for sale in 1853. 
An appendix lists the 106 microphotographs 
known to be extant out of some 485 listed in 
a contemporary catalogue of his productions. 
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Readex Microprint Publications 1950-1960. 
[New York: Readex Microprint Corp., n.d.] 
i7p. On request. 


This year is the tenth anniversary of the 
first publications of the Readex Microprint 
Corporation. Since June 1950 they have is- 
sued “more than 259,000 titles” on Micro- 
print cards. This catalogue lists their publi- 
cations by major categories, and includes a 
five-page index to help locate inclusive sub- 
ject headings within these wide groupings. 


Southwestern Newspapers on Microfilm. Dal- 
las, Tex.: Microfilm Service & Sales Co. 
(P. O. Box 8066), [n.d.] 62p. On request. 


Five states in the southwestern region of 
the United States (Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) cover a wide 
area with Dallas roughly at its center. This 
catalogue lists some four hundred publica- 
tions (or approximately twenty million filmed 
pages) microfilmed in this area. The ar- 
rangement is by state, broken down alpha- 
betically by city. Coverage in Louisiana is 
very slight. Also listed are holdings of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and the Arkan 
sas History Commission. Queries about these 
items should be directed to them and not 
to the publisher.—Hubbard W. Ballou, Pho- 
tographic Services, Columbia University Li- 


braries. 


Studies in Cataloging 
and Classification ~ 


Cataloging and Classification. By Maurice F. 
Tauber. Subject Headings. By Carlyle J. 
Frarey. (The State of the Library Art, Vol. 
1, Parts 1-2) Ed. by Ralph R. Shaw. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Graduate 
School of Library Service, 1960. 271, 92 p. 


rhis is part of the series forming Dean 
Ralph Shaw's review of “perhaps forty per- 
cent of the entire range of librarianship and 
and it is a grand job. The 


bibliography,’ 
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task of surveying the literature has been 
well done. The “state of the art” is clearly 
and comprehensively presented. The evalua- 
tion of this state is penetrating. And the 
consequent proposals for research projects 
are the sound result of mature understand- 
ing. 

One example from the first section of the 
book may help describe the method of these 
studies. The literature on the question of a 
divided catalog is summarized in five pages 
and the evaluation is then: 


Do the studies aid a librarian in making 
a decision in regard to the division of 
the catlog for a particular library? The 
answer must be no, unless a particular 
library catalog is examined in relation 
to particular groups of users. It would 
seem that what evidence is available 
supports division for almost any catalog 
of any size. The presence of guesswork 
and rationalization, however, suggests 
that further study of the arrangement of 
the catalog is desirable. 


As a consequence, three proposals are made 
for further study—one a statistical study of 
entry duplication in divided catalogs of vari- 
ous sizes; a second to test a three-way split 
into authors, subjects, and titles; and the 
third an experiment in the horizontal di- 
vision of the catalog by date periods. Later, 
in a summary chapter entitled “Program for 
the future,” a fourth study is proposed to de- 
termine the administrative efhiciency of filing 
in a divided catalog. The author expresses 
conviction that division of catalogs may lead 
“to the harmonious shift to printed catalogs 
for subjects for older portions of the collec- 
tion”; and similarly penetrating observations 
are made under the other topics discussed. 
The author's proposals for research proj- 
ects were the motivation for the CLR grant: 
“The Council early considered the possibili- 
ties for basic research in library problems. 
A necessary preliminary step appeared to be 
a listing of the problems and a survey of the 
present state of knowledge regarding them 
in order to permit a selection of topics offer- 
ing promise to investigation.” This book sug- 
gests eighty-five of these topics in cataloging. 
They include seven each in the areas of de- 
scriptive cataloging, classification, “collec- 
tanea” files, and documents; and*a_ lesser 
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number each for shelf lists, the sheaf catalog, 
expansion of card catalogs, centralized cata- 
loging, and eleven other areas. It is notable 
that nine topics relate to the potentialities 
of book catalogs and ten to the use of card 
catalogs. Each of these proposals is thought- 
fully designed; and they deserve the careful 
consideration of librarians in colleges, spe- 
cial libraries, library schools, and elsewhere. 

The author of this first section has per- 
formed a superior job o° achieving balance, 
has chosen topics with a sure sense of the 
important, and has turned in a fine piece of 
judgment on the cataloging art. It would be 
impossible for such a study as this to take 
into consideration all the literature, and 
cover all aspects of catalog work, and pro- 
pose every substantial research project. But 
two observations may be offered. 

Even accepting the general pattern for the 
eighteen studies in this Rutgers series, one 
may question the logic of devoting the bulk 
of each volume to a review of the literature 
instead of devoting a greater proportion of 
space to a detailed evaluation of the “state 
of the art” and to a somewhat more elabo- 
rate description of the proposals for research 
projects. 

A more fundamental question concerns 
the omission of some areas of cataloging 
from this study. One might claim that a tol- 
erable degree of sophistication has been 
achieved in such traditional areas as descrip- 
tive cataloging, shelf listing, temporary cata- 
loging, recataloging, or union catalogs. Prog- 
ress in these areas is still needed, but they 
are not the most troublesome areas. Rather, 
peripheral areas of cataloging may currently 
form the major blocks to efficient and eco- 
nomical processing and thus are deserving 
of more attention from librarians. Six areas 
may be suggested for consideration: 

The teaching of cataloging, in library 
schools, where “a wider aim” is still called 
for. 

Catalog department manuals and in-serv- 
ice training, where principles of personnel 
administration and coordination with library 
schools might be studied. 

Serials, where formidable problems should 
not be ignored and where research may re- 
veal further areas for cooperative treatment. 

Non-book materials, where difficulties with 
manuscripts, maps, microfilm and archives 
make them excessively expensive to process. 
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Work flow or organization, which is often 
the key log on which the cataloging jam de- 
pends, and library surveys almost always 
point to the organization of work and peo 
ple as a key. 

And, finally, cataloging in the context of 
librarianship, since it is now clear that, in 
comparison with the past fifty years, the next 
fifty will see a considerably changed relation 
ship of card files to lists, indexes, and other 
means of bibliographic control. 

The last point suggested for consideration 
may be extremely summarized as “Why cata 
log?” In the second edition of The Univer 
sity Library, Wilson and Tauber quote a 
statement to the effect that, although the dic 
tionary catalog has served libraries well, “the 
next fifty years may well tell a different story, 
if timely and adequate steps are nat taken. 
It would be courting disaster to go on into 
the second half of the twenticth century 
without fundamental! rethinking of the na 
ture and function of the dictionary catalog.” 
And the Council on Library Resources in its 
first annual report saw librarians as being 
dismayed by the profusion of publications 
and confounded by “the difhculties of learn 
ing about the existence of particular books 
. .. So also with the finding media (bibliog 
raphies, indexes, etc.): the librarian com 


plains of their number, their planlessness on 


an over-all basis, their enormous duplication 
yet enormous gaps, their lack of specific 
adaptation to the contents of his own collec 
tions. And card catalogs are part of 
this web; but where is the over-all plan? 
Will book catalogs serve in part? Will part 
of the record be stored in machines? Can 


national lists carry a greater burden? How 
little local cataloging can be effective? How 
can syndetic devices fuse these parts into an 
effective instrument of local bibliographic 
control? Fundamental work on providing 
access to book collections might today pro 
duce fresh paths. 

The section on Subject Headings is han 
dled with equal competence, and Professor 
Frarey has so usurped this field that a re 
viewer may be excused for having little to 
say. This is «a ~“odel of organization. The 
literature summary is lucid and its evalua 
tion is sharp and perceptive. The proposed 
research is based on the general conclusion 
that “our library economy now accepts as 
axiomatic the role of the subject catalog as 
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a member of a team. It is clear that 
available evidence points to a limited and 
circumscribed role for the subject catalog in 
the team play, and that a definition of this 
role is essential to a determination of func 
rules and tech- 
niques, and an evaluation of effectiveness.” 


tion, the prescription of 


Further, the subject catalog appears to satisfy 
about 75 percent of its users, despite its im- 
perfections, and it “is likely to continue to 
essential library 
service. The evidence suggests further that 
there is an excellent chance that a highly ef- 
fective subject catalog can be perfected.” 


be an feature in effective 


The author maps out a major campaign to 
achieve this effectiveness: and it includes the 
necessity to understand classification, bibliog- 
raphy, and indexes at the very least. The 
seven proposed studies are monumental in 
are fundamental to real ad- 
vancement in the techniques of subject ac- 
cess. This is a sound and scholarly piece of 
work 
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scope, but they 


Tauber and Frarey show clear 
evidence of the complexity of what is both 
an art and a science. Cataloging is the back- 
bone of librarianship and its effectiveness is 
today challenged by larger and more spe- 
cialized book collections. There are innum- 
erable areas of librarianship needing study; 
some of these are worthy of foundation sup- 
port and a few will prove fruitful. It takes 
wisdom to select the significant few, and the 
Rutgers Library School is to be commended 
on commissioning such superior products.— 
David C. Weber, Harvard University Li- 
brary. 


A Librarian About Books 


Books in My Baggage. By Lawrence Clark 
Powell. Cleveland: World Publishing 
Company, 1960, 255 p. $4.50. 


This most recent book by Lawrence Powell 
collects and revises essays previousely pub- 
lished in limited editions entitled: Islands of 
Books, The Alchemy of Books, and Books 
Vest Southwest, and moreover includes half 
a dozen new pieces. Therefore this book 
makes available more Powell speeches and 
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essays, thus performing a real service 

Lawrence Powell is one of the very few 
librarians who can write well and enthusi- 
astically about books. Most librarians write 
about the physical book—some on methods 
of classification and processing while others 
have the bibliographical approach. Powell 
writes unashamedly about the contents of 
books without hesitating to commit himself 
by praising them. He wastes no time ex- 
coriating those he doés not like—those have 
been rejected prior to writing. He does not 
pass as a literary critic; he is a librarian 
writing about books. His purpose is to in- 
duce people to read those books he enjoys. 

The literary world is indebted to him for 
his early discovery and championship of 
Lawrence Durrell. He has had continuing 
ardor and support for Robinson Jeffers, 
Frank Dobie, and Henry Miller. His long- 
time enjoyment of D. H. Lawrence is ex- 
pected by those who know of his catalog of 
the Lawrence manuscripts and of his long 
friendship with Frieda Lawrence. His en- 
thusiasm for James Joyce follows naturally 
this taste as discerned in these articles on 
his favorite literature of the 20's and 30's. 

Lawrence Powell acquires books with zeal 
and discrimination, in spite of dealing in 
large figures. He has done the West Coast 
a service of magnitude and permanence in 
building up the UCLA collections by more 
than a million volumes during his seventeen 
vears as University Librarian. Tales of some 
of his adventures in this process, found in 
the section “Bookman in Britain” make fas- 
cinating reading. 

Many people associate the circumsiances 
of their first reading of a particular book 
with their appreciation of the text. Not 
always does this added experience add en- 
joyment or deeper understanding for an- 
other reader. As a critical device it is ex- 
traneous and cannot shed much new en- 
lightenment on classics already extensively 
treated by eminent scholars. One of the least 
successful sections of this collection recounts 
the time and place of Powell's own introduc. 
tion to some very good books. More useful 
are some of his “bookscapes,” brief essays 
about American writers identified with a 
particular area, such as Jeffers in Carmel, 
Norris and Sterling in Northern California, 
Steinbeck in Southern California, and Dobie 
in Texas. 
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Librarians are indebted to him for he is a 
real propagandist for the profession. He as- 
sumes that librarians like books and like to 
read. This attitude is contagious, for nearly 
everyone likes reminiscenses from former li- 
brarians who guided parched and avid youth 
to succulent pasture. Librarians, booksellers, 
publishers, and patrons generally get this in- 
fection from these essays. The profession 
needs more who and write as 
Lawrence Powell.—Wyman W. Parker, Wes- 
leyan University Library. 
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Reference Books 


Guide to Reference Books (7th ed.) Third 
Supplement, 1956-1958. By Constance M. 
Winchell, John N. Waddell 
and Eleanor Buist. Chicago: American Li 
brary Association, 1960, 145p. $3.75. 


assisted by 


This supplement lists about 1,230 books 
and brings to approximately 8,930 the num 
ber of reference works or different editions 
of those works included in the seventh edi- 
tion and its supplements. The third supple- 
ment lists mainly books published in the 
three years 1956 to 1958, but some publica- 
tions of 1955 and some received before 
March 31, 1959, have been included. Special 
emphasis has been given to Russian and East 
European materials, reflecting the current 
interest in the Slavic world. In many sec 
tions, such as National Bibliography, Pe 
riodicals, Literature, and History, the em- 
phasis on Russia, which seems to me justi- 
fied, is particularly obvious. 

Mudge-Winchell is a selective guide to 
reference books, and there is perhaps little 
point in cavilling at omissions or inclusions. 
It is nevertheless surprising to me that not a 
single business service is listed (although a 
discussion of these important reference works 
is included and reference made to Hausdor- 
fer’s guide) and that none of the increasingly 
important Annual Review or Advances in or 
Progress in series in the natural and physical 
sciences is mentioned. Although coverage in 
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science and technology and the social sci 
ences has weak in the 
Guide from its inception, yet one wonders 
why Nuclear Science Abstracts and Singer's 
History of Technology were omitted, There 
are some strange omissions in other fields, 
for example, Wallace's Dictionary of North 
American Authors Deceased before 1950 
(1951) and Vance's Jllustration Index (1956). 
I can see no reason for excluding Schmieder's 
Bibliographie des Musikschrifttums, a com 
prehensive and excellent bibliography in a 
field in which bibliographies are sparse. Why 
is the Checklist of Hearings prepared by the 
The an 
swers to these questions, I am sure, all go 
back to the same difficulty: there is no such 
t complete bibliography or a book 


been notoriously 


Library of Congress not included? 


thing a 
free fron. error. Most reference books of im 
portance are included in Mudge-Winchell, 
and the Guide's entries are remarkably ac 
curate. 

There are now three supplements to the 
seventh edition of Mudge-Winchell, and a 
fourth supplement is scheduled before a new 
eighth edition will be published. ‘To find all 
the reference works listed in this invaluable 
guide, it is now necessary to consult four 
separate volumes; to purchase a set requires 
the outlay of $20.50 plus sales tax. The sup 
plements already cost more than the original 
volume, and the complete set is priced be 
vond the reach of most beginning librarians 
students. At one li 
brary school has decided not to continue to 


or library school least 
require it as a text in reference courses be 
cause it is becoming too cumbersome to use 
and more expensive as its usefulness as a text 
decreases. The annotations in the new sup 
plement are as welcome when present and as 
uneven in helpfulness and as mysteriously 
absent frequently as in the previous volumes 
of the seventh edition. If there is one valid 
criticism of this work as a guide, it is that 
there should be an annotation for every 
work listed and that the annotations should 
be fuller. Every reference class I have taught 
has complained about Mudge-Winchell as a 
textbook for this reason. A proper guide to 
reference books should be completely anno- 
tated, no matter what the cost. 

Reference librarians will welcome this new 
supplement and will check their collections 
against it. If they have done a reasonably 
good job of current acquisition, they will 
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find few titles in the supplement that they 
do not already know about, for all the books 
included are at least a year old, and many 
of them were published more than three 
years ago. It is also possible to find in the 
new supplement new editions of reference 
books that have already been superseded by 
newer editions not mentioned in the supple- 
ment. Take, for example, Ulrich’s Periodi- 
cals Directory, the eighth edition (1956) of 
which is listed in this new supplement. A 
new edition of Ulrich was published in 1959 
and so, of course, was not included. The fact 
is that the supplements to the Guide are not 
published frequently enough to serve as use- 
ful selection guides for reference books. The 
articles “Selected Reference Books” by Miss 
Winchell published twice a year in this jour- 
nal do not completely solve this problem be- 
cause many libraries do not subscribe to 
CRL and many librarians are not aware of 
the existence of the articles. Could there not 
be a reference in the supplements to these 
verv helpful CRZ lists? It seems to me that 
reference books are an important enough 
category of library materials so that an an- 
nual cumulating supplement to the Mudge- 
Winchell Guide should be produced to aid 
refernce librarians in their unending strug- 
gle to keep their collections up-to-date. We 
should not have to wait four vears for as 
important an aid to better library service as 
this new supplement.—Fredric J. Mosher, 
School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


Materials for 
Junior Colleze Libraries 


Reference Books, compiled by Louis Shores. 
(Basic Materials for Florida Junior Col- 
lege Libraries: Materials Bulletin 22C]JC- 
1). Tallahassee: Florida State Department 
of Education, 1960. 22p. $1.00. 

Magazines, compiled by Dorothy May Poteat 
(Basic Materials for Florida Junior Col- 
lege Libraries: Materials Bulletin 22CjC- 
2). Tallahassee: Florida State Department 
of Education, 1960. 40p. $1.00. 
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These two mimeographed publications are 
the beginning of a series of six presently pro- 
jected under the sponsorship of the Division 
of Community Junior Colleges of the Florida 
State Department of Education and the Li- 
brary School of Florida State University. 
They are designed to provide convenient up- 
to-date materials lists for Florida’s rapidly 
developing junior college libraries. Other 
items in the series are to include books in 
the fields of Science, English language and 
Literature, History, and Biography and 
Geography; and Audio-Visual Materials and 
Equipment. The lists are being prepared 
initially by graduate students in the Library 
School at Florida State University, after 
which each is circulated among junior col- 
lege librarians and faculty members both in 
Florida and beyond, and the final draft is 
compiled on the basis of the pooled judg- 
ment of the respondents. 

At this distance there is no reason to quar- 
rel with any of the titles included, nor any 
basis to quibble with any titles which have 
been excluded, for the lists are prepared 
with the needs of Florida junior college cur- 
ricula clearly in mind. To engage in a study 
of these curricula in order properly to eval- 
uate the titles on the list is clearly above and 
beyond the call of duty for one brief review. 
The titles are all good ones, as one would 
expect in publications appearing under the 
general editorship of Louis Shores and Sarah 
Reed, and would certainly have to be con- 
sidered for inclusion in any junior college 
library anywhere, 

If one could be sure that these lists would 
be used only in this way, as a list of sugges- 
tions for consideration by librarian and fac- 
ulty in each junior college, their claim to 
fame or at least existence would be secure. 
However, one necessarily harbers the sus- 
picion that they will be used not as buying 
guides only, but as order lists, and that the 
books and magazines will be added into 
junior college libraries in Florida and else- 
where without any consideration on the part 
of the librarian and faculty as to their suit- 
ability, and without either librarians or fac- 
ulty having engaged in the intellectual ex- 
ercise of determining whether or not these 
books are indeed the ones which ought to be 
in their particular library. As things now 
stand, the student compilers of the lists have 
gained much in the way of selecti m practice 
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and experience. As student exercises they 
are fine, after which they should either have 
been filed or destroyed—the desirable result 
is identical—so that librarians will not be 
deprived of the privilege and the necessity 
of making selection judgments based on the 
curricula and much consultation with their 
faculty. In no other way can a library collec- 
tion be tailor-made for its own institution, 
and in no other way can a librarian and 
faculty know enough about the books within 
their library to stimulate students to use 
them.—LeRoy Charles Merritt, University 
of California. 


Medieval Book Paintings 


Medieval French Jean Por- 
cher. [Translated vy Julian Brown] New 
York, Harry N. Abrams, Inc. [1960]. 276p. 
184 illus. (94 in color). $25.00. 


Viniatures. By 


This splendid book with its store of in 
formation and superb illustrations is a wel- 
addition to the 
publications on medieval book paintings pre 


come collection of recent 
pared by experts for the general reader. 
Jean Porcher is the distinguished Chief of 
the Department of Manuscripts in the Bib- 
largest 
and certainly one of the finest collections of 


liothéque Nationale, probably the 


medieval books in existence. His comments 
are based on manuscripts that were displayed 
in three exhibitions for which he was respon- 
sible. These included not only the National 
Library's own treasures but bor- 
rowed from other institutions, mainly French 
provincial libraries but also a few from the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. 
Some Americans who were in Paris in the 
summers of 1954, 1955 and 1958 viewed these 
magnificent displays and brought home the 
catalogs that described them. The present 
book can stand alone but it is also a valuable 
complement to the catalogs—M. Porcher 
points out the relations between groups of 
manuscripts connects book painting 
with contemporary influences, theological 
and political as well as artistic. 


volumes 


and 
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This book is not as comprehensive in 
scope as were the exhibitions. The author 
chose to limit his remarks to works produced 
in the area of present-day France from the 
10th to the 15th centuries, thus omitting the 
Merovingian and Carolingian periods. On 
the other hand, he includes descriptions and 
illustrations of some important manuscripts 
which could not be displayed in Paris, no- 
tably three books which once belonged to 
Jean, Duke of Berry, whose name represents 
the quintessence of book collecting Two of 
these manuscripts are in the Cloisters in 
New York (the Heures de Jeanne d’Fvreux, 
executed by Jean Pucelle, and the Belles 
Heures, made for the Duke by the Limbourg 
Brothers) and the third is the famous Trés 
Riches Heures in the Musée Condé at Chan 
tilly, also painted by the Limbourg Brothers 
for the Duke but unfinished when he died in 
1416. 

In the Romanesque period, French minia 
tures reflect a combination of influences from 
the artistically superior productions of Eng 
land, Germany, and the Mediterranean area, 
but by the 13th century the roles were re 
versed. Throughout the Gothic period ar 
tists of other areas looked to France for in 
spiration, particularly Paris, whose flourish 
ing university made it the intellectual as 
well as the artistic center of Europe. Even- 
tually there developed an “International 
Style” in which artists from the Low Coun 
tries and Italy played important parts. Some 
of the most beautiful books ever made were 
produced in France during the 14th and 15th 
centuries—they are also among the finest ex 
amples of any form of medieval art. 

M. Porcher associates the development of 
book painting in the Romanesque period 
with the state of learning in the monasteries, 
and in the Gothic period with the patronage 
of the nobility and a literate laity. He con 
trasts the majesty of Romanesque figures with 
their more human Gothic counterparts and 
attributes this change in technique to change 
in spiritual conceptions. 

The relation between book painting and 
other arts, such as carving, enamel 
ing, and stained glass windows, is presented 
—for example, the close resemblance be 
tween a series of paintings in a 12th century 
Life of Christ in the Pierpont Morgan Li 
brary and a window at Chartres. 

One of the most difficult tasks for the book 
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historian is to trace the works of individual 


artists since a book or miniature was seldom 
signed. M. Porcher has been able to establish 
identification in many cases not only through 
relationship in style but by the evidence of 
contemporary records such as owners’ inven- 
tories, city tax lists, etc. Among the most 
talented artists whose works are identified 
are Honoré (end of the 13th century), Jean 
Pucelle (early 4th century), the Limbourg 
Brothers (turn of the 4th century, Holland- 
ers by birth but Parisian by training), and 
Jean Fouquet (died ca. 1480), “the most ac- 
complished exponent of French illumination 
at its height”. 

M. Porcher traces the gradual adoption of 
perspective in French miniatures but when 
the technique was finally perfected it re- 
sulted in the loss of the individuality of the 
miniature. By deserting the plane service it 
became merely a panel painting placed be- 


tween covers. No longer was the miniature 
an integral part of page design in which 
script, border decoration, and_ illustration 
were harmonized. But by then large numbers 
of books were being printed and no longer 
were manuscripts a necessity although 
limited production of them continued for 
some time. 

The transition from manuscript to printed 
book was gradual, Some fine copies were 
printed on vellum and decorated by an il- 
luminator. A little later when printed books 
included woodcut illustrations, these were 
often hand-colored. Because France achieved 
the greatest height in manuscript production 
its complete capitulation to mechanical 
bookmaking was difficult and took a long 
time. But when it finally did it again rose 
to eminence with its beautiful printed books 
of the 16th century.—Bertha M. Frick, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University. 


New Micro Editions of 


Research Data 


Now available on microfilm are:— 


Journals of the Royal Archaeological Institute 


1848-1955 


Journals of the Royal African Society 


1901-1959 


Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society 


1834-1948 


Journals of the Royal Agricultural Society 


1840-1959 


For further details of the above, a complete catalogue, or a list of 


new releases write to:— 


Micro Methods LTD 
East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 
17 Denbigh St, London SW. 
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Classified Advertisements 


HEADQUARTERS 
For Everything in Literature 
From the Soviet Union 

In English, Russian and many other lan- 
guages spoken in the U.S.S.R. Recordings, 
sheet music, handicraft. Ask for our free 
catalogue. Dept. LX-2 

Four Continent Book Corp. 

822 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Barnes & Nos e, Inc. supplies books not ob- 
tainable from publishers immediately from 
stock of over a million volumes or in rea- 
sonably quick time through free Search Serv- 
ice. Send lists to Dept. CR, Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


CotoniAL Book Service—Specialists in sup- 
plying the out-of-print books as listed in all 
ibrary indices (Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fic- 
tion; Biography; Lamont; Speech; etc.) 
Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT LiBRARIAN for agricultural research 
library. Experience in cataloging and refer- 
ence needed. Library degree required. Salary 
range $5496 to $7008. Apply: ytd Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside, California. 


Harp to Finp Books Locatrep. MILLIONs 
AVAILABLE Turu Wortp Wine Contracts. 
Book Lanp, Box 74561N, Los Angeles 4, 
California. 


PROFESSIONAL Assistant with knowledge of 
Architecture and Art History for School of 
Fine Arts Library. Reference, processing ac- 
cessions, assisting with book selection and su- 
pervision of Rare Book Collection, revision 
of Subject Headings, part-time cataloging of 
City Planning Pamphiets. M.L.S. degree and 
Romance Language required. Salary $4,800- 
$5,000. Contact Personnel Department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3025 Walnut St., 
Phila. 4, Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

The Times, London 1811-1959. Bound set in 
547 Vols. (lacking Jan.-Dec. 1819; July-Dec. 
1828; Jan. 2-4, 1832). What Offers? Apply to 
Ihe Secretary, The Athenaeum, 107 Pall 
Mall London S.W.1. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
Universitry of Vermont, Burlington. Cata 
loger $4,500-5,500. Experience required; 
knowledge of sciences and foreign languages 
desirable. 371% hour 5-day week; 22 working 
days vacation; liberal sick leave; TIAA eli 
gibility; Social Security; group hospitaliza 
tion, medical, life, and accident insurance. 
Winter sports, summer recreation and all 
year vacation area. 


Wantep: A Librarian to assist in the Catalog 
and Circulation Departments at Nazareth 
College Library. Address inquiries to Sister 
M. Dominic, Nazareth College, Rochester 10, 
New York. 


Needed to complete set of Cottece & Re 
SEARCH Liprarirs: Vol. 1-7: Vol. 8, No. 1-3 
Vol. 9, No. 4; Vol. 10, No. 1, 2; Vol. 11, No 
3; Vol. 13, No, 1; Vol. 15, No. 2; Vol. 16, No 
1, 4; Vol. 17, No. 1, 3, 5: Vol. 18, No. 2, 4-6: 
Vol. 19, No. 1; Vol. 20, No. 2, 3. Wilfred J. 
Plumbe, Librarian, The University of Ma 
laya in Kuala Lumpur, Pantai Valley, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya. 


| 
RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 


Female librarian for reference service 
and indexing of current journals in 
the chemical, pharmaceutical, and nu 
tritional research fields. 
Requires degree in library science, 
broad scientific background and read 
ing knowledge of French and German 
Liberal benefits, bonus plan, pleasant 
midwestern community, and relocation 
allowances. Replies confidential 
Please send resume and salary require 
ment to: 

Manager, Technical Employment 

Mead Johnson & Company 

Evansville 21, Indiana 


BOOKSEARCHERS! 
Out-of-print books supplied; prompt, reason 
able—no obligation. Send wants. Vanguard 
Booksellers, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., Holly 
wood 28, Calif. 


files, mumbers—bought, 
sold, exchanged. Microcard reprints of rare 
files. Catalogues and buying lists. J. S. Can- 
ner Inc., Dept. ACRL, Boston 20, Mass. 
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LITERATURE SCIENTIST 
Excellent opportunity in California for FREE “on REQUEST 
woman technical literature specialist in well- 
equipped, modern petroleum industry li- } | 
brary. Work involves cataloguing, prepara- 
tion of bibliographies, short literature 
searches, and some selection of books and 
other library materials. Requires B.S. in phys- 
ica! science and degree in library science or 
equivalent in library experience. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Box 608. 


1961 GENERAL CATALOG 
00 paces 


BuILpInG Spectat is one of our 
specialities. Foreign books and periodicals, Write for 
current and out of print. Albert J. Phiebig, ; in which you are interested 
Box 352, White Plains, N. Y. 

COLLEG 
BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept. CR. 


STANLEY GILMAN, American History, News- 
i i MILLION BOOKS IN ST 
l 


CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 


LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 


QUALTTY—ECONOMY—SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 
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Now—for the first time—scientists in the space and physical 
sciences will be able to keep up with rapid-fire developments 
in such fields as missiles and rockets, electronics, mathematics, 
computers, physics and instrumentation. A unique service— 


Current Contents of Space and Physical Sciences—enables you 


to locate essential reading in minutes. This new service is 
similar in concept to the Life Sciences Edition of Current Con- 
tents* which has proven itself to more than 10,000 scientists 


and is now in its third year of publication. Current Contents 


of Space and Physical Sciences satisfies the pressing need of 


physical scientists and engineers to keep abreast of current 
scientific developments. This new weekly service comprehen- 
sively reports the contents of 425 primary journals—over 
100,000 individual articles per year. The inaugural issue will 
appear in January, 1961. For a gratis specimen copy and ad- 
ditional information, write: Institute for Scientific Information, 


1122 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


*A weekly guide to the chemical, phar dical and life sciences, the Life Sciences Edition of 


Current Contents lists the title of every article in more than 600 scientific journals—over 130,000 


articles per year. 
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HERE | STAND. Rotanp H. Bainton. This is one 
of the most accurate and unprejudiced accounts 
of the life of Martin Luther. D1 $1.75 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS: A Short History (Kevised). 
S. Brapen. A comprehensive study of re 
ligions of the past and present. Non-technical. 

C1 $1.25 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. Jou Bricur. Here is an explora- 
tion of the biblical meaning of the Kingdom of God—its 
history, its usage, and its interpretation. Al $1.25 


THE SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA (/tevised and Enlarged). ELMER 

r. Crark. This is an authentic and objective survey of 

almost 300 small religious groups in the United States. 
B3 $1.25 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO. Winrrep E. Garrison. The com- 
mon beliefs and practices of Protestantism are discussed at 
length for all Protestant believers. AZ $1.25 


PAUL. Encar J. Goovsrerp. An outstanding biography of a 
great Christian. “A vivid, human picture of the very early 
days of Christianity."—The New York Times D2 $1.25 


JOHN CALVIN: The Man and His Ethics. GEORGIA HARKNESS. 
4 close examination of Calvin's moral ideas which shows 
how his influence spread throughout the world. C2 $1.50 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. GrorciA 

A complete and straightforward explanation of what be- 

ing a Christian should mean in the lives of men today. 
B4 $1 


THE ART OF COUNSELING. Ro_to May. Modern advances in 
psychology are adapted and presented in forms to be used 
or education and counseling those secking help. 

Bé $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE. Lawrence E. Netson. An accurate and 
lively account of how the Scriptures have influenced our 
present-day customs, attitudes, and culture. D3 $1.50 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. 
THomas ALBert StarrorD., This illustrated study of Chris- 
tian symbols and art forms is a rich contribution to Prot- 
estantism, OS $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND HEALING. Leste D. 
WEATHERHEAD. A sound and thorough survey of 
methods of healing and the principles underlying 
them. Dé $1.75 


eA bin gdon ‘Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 


in Canada: G. R. Walch Company, Ltd. 
Toronto 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian 
Melbourne 
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LIBRARY LIBRARY AGENCY 
WIESBADEN - GERMANY 
24” in Direct service 
diameter 
a on all German language 
Physicnl-Political books and periodicals 
4,700 place names * 


333 miles to inch 
75” circumference 
1959 boundaries 
Ocean currents 
Sea depths Farmjugton Plan agent 
Trust territories for West and Bast Germany 


Orders and inquiries are invited on 
both new and out-of-print material 


In Navigator stand (illustrated) over-all height 
is 47”. Distance and time measuring strip on For economy, speed, and accuracy, 
horizon ring. al 

G24PL15 Blond hardwood .......... £195.00 German agent 


Globes - Maps - Charts - Aflases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


YOUR OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


New Issue 


FRENCH VII BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES FOR THE 
STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE 


by Douglas W. Alden and the French + iI Section 
of the Modern Language Association of America 


NOW PUBLISHED BY THE FRENCH INSTITUTE 


VOL. Ill, NO. 2 coverinc sooxs AND periovicais oF 1959 $2.75 


Previously published: 


Vol. |, in 5 numbers (1940-1952) ea. number $1.75 
Vol. Il, numbers 1-4 (1953-1956) ea. number $2.00 
Vol. Il, number 5 (1957) and General Index to Vols. 1-2 $4.50 
Vol. Ill, number 1 (1958) $2.75 


CURRENT AND ALL PREVIOUS ISSUES AVAILABLE FROM 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Ine. 


31 EAST 10th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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In only 33 years, our southernmost independent uni- 
versity has blossomed—under the warm Florida sun 
—into a 13,000-student institution, embracing a 
College of Arts and Sciences, and seven other schools. 


Miami's libraries, containing nearly a half million 
volumes, are distinguished for the quality of their 
collections. The Law Library, fourth largest in the 
South, is hailed by jurists and scholars for its com- 
plete reference works, unusual collections of Roman 
and British law, and rare volumes, including the 1520 
edition of Justinian’s “Corpus luris.” The university 
will soon have even greater library facilities. Plans 
are now underway for a large new main library 
building. In its law library, Miami has insisted on 
high quality Globe-Wernicke Book Stacks, Study Car- 
rels, and other library equipment. 


expanding an existing one, 

consult Globe-Wernicke’s free Library 
Planning Staff for personal 
service, Write today for complete 
information, Dept S-11 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


... Makes business a pleasure 
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Macsick, Building houses part of Geqeral Library 
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If you're considering a 
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thisn new library 
“service! on international relations... 
It's DEADLINE DATA ON WORLD. pa 


a compact 4-drawer card file that does the job of stacks of current newspapers 
and back magazines, cumulative indexes, and ponderous reference volumes— 
by providing in one place all the facts on a given subject—with current events 
set in proper perspective against their related historical backgrounds. 
DEADLINE DATA ON WORLD AFFAIRS consists of a basic file of over 
5,000 5 x 8 cards arranged in alphabetical and chronological order in a steel 
cabinet (17 x 16 x 15), with a subject index to facilitate quick and easy use. 


DEADLINE DATA ON WORLD AFFAIRS 

@ covers the domestic and foreign affairs of every nation of the world plus every 
important international pact, conference, and organization as well as such 
subject categories as the Cold War, Disarmament, Asian-African Bloc, etc. 

@ gives facts briefly, succinctly, objectively—without interpretation. 

@ keeps you current—by providing weekly supplements (about 50 cards per 
week) that record the world's most recent events and expand and reevaluate 
the past in the light of the new, setting it in proper historical perspective. 
Thus—automatically, each week—you weed out the obsolete while you add the 

new. 

@ takes you deep within your field—through numerous cross references to 
related topics and events you might otherwise have missed. 

@ helps you analyze events by presenting them chronologically within the con- 
text of the country or subject at hand. 

START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY. Cost of the To subscribe to DEADLINE DATA— 

DEADLINE DATA service to libraries and institutions to get sample cards or full informa- 


is $200 (others pay $250). New subscribers need, of tion on our special trial offer, write: 
course, the basic file of 5,000 cards and the meta! 


the day your service starts. free to new subscribers Re R. BOWKER COMPANY 
—an offer that is made possible only by the fact that 62 West 45th Street 


new subscribers almost invariably become regular 
subscribers. New York 36, N.Y 
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“IN A MATTER OF MINUTES, ONE CAN GET FROM DEADLINE 
DATA AN OVERALL PICTURE OF ANY INTERNATIONAL PROB- 
LEM OR ANY COUNTRY IN THE FIELD OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS,” 
reports Chester M. Lewis, Librarian of the “New York Times,” 


where DEADLINE DATA is used in 

five different sections. 

“Our Foreign Desk, the Editorial Reference Li- 
brary, and the staff of the ‘Review of the Week’ 
as well as our Washington and Moscow Bureaus 
all use it,” continues Mr. Lewis. “We have 
found it to be extremely valuable. The dates and 
background information in DEADLINE DATA 
are accurate and completely dependable. Be- 
cause it condenses and synthesizes the news, it 
is quick and easy to use.” 


Use DEADLINE DATA... 


@ to answer queries about specific events and 
dates 


@ to guide students and researchers delving 
into a special international problem 


@ to provide a framework and perspective for 
anyone writing a speech or paper on a given 
country, area, or problem in world affairs 


@ to facilitate parallel study of events in two or 
more countries by comparing cards side-by- 
side 


DEADLINE DATA 
ON 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


now in association with 
R.R. BOWKER CO. 


DEADLINE DATA was originated in 
1955 by a group of public-spirited 
citizens whose own experience in 
the Foreign Policy Association, in 
the State Department, etc., made 
them realize how often libraries and 
researchers are faced with the prob- 
lem of locating “everything on the 
Congo,” or “the latest on the Euro- 
pean Common Market,” and how dif- 
ficult this is to provide out of back 
newspaper volumes, no matter how 
well indexed. 

And, the R. R. Bowker Company, 
realizing today's critical need to 
keep abreast of world affairs—and 
specifically the library's responsi- 
bility in providing accessible irifor- 
mation, has joined the DEADLINE 
DATA, Inc. to make this valuable re- 
search service available to all who 
need an authoritative ready refer- 
ence on international relations. 


Here are a few of the current subscribers to DEADLINE DATA 
(ask us for the names of those nearest you) 


Columbia University 
University of Illinois 
Yale University 
A & M College of Texas 
University of Delaware 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 
Princeton University 
Lowell Technological Institute 
American University 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Cite Universitaire, Quebec 
Christian Science Monitor 
Centra! Intelligence Agency 
The Wall Street Journal 


Johns Hopkins University 

Michigan State University 

National Broadcasting Company 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chase Manhattan Bank 

United Nations 

Boeing Airplane Company 

General Electric 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Brookings Institution 

British House of Commons 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Los Angeles City Board of Education 
British Broadcasting Company 


To start your subscription — or to get 
more information on DEADLINE DATA, write 


R.R. BOWKER COMPANY 


62 WEST 45TH STREET 


* NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Agents for H. M. Stationary Office 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN BRITISH UNI- 
VERSITIZS, 1959-60 


An annual publication which outlines 
the scientific research carried out in British 
Universities. It covers natural science, en- 
gineering, medical and agiicultural studies. 
Entries are grouped under subject headings, 
and include names of research workers, and 
the titles of projects. $4.65 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POL- 
icy, 1919-1939 


Second Series Vol. VIII. Chinese ques- 
tions, 1929-1931. $14.75 


THE WAR AT SEA, VOI, VIUIl. THE OFFEN- 
SIVE 
Part 1. Ist June 1943 to 3lst May, 1944. 


This volume is the third in a series on 
naval warfere during World War Il. The 
author traces the beginning of offensive ac- 
tion including stepped-up submarine war- 
fare, maritime strategy, attacks on the Ger- 
man fleet and the assaults on the lower part 
of Europe and the Mediterranean. $8.40 


CATALOGUE OF THE CONSTABLE COLLEC- 
TION by Graham Reynolds. 


A complete collection of the work of the 
most famous English landscape painter. 
$23.15 


Catalogs available on request 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


“. . . you will not quickly believe 
this book, but neither will you 
quickly forget it. And whenever 
you encounter the fumbling, falter- 
ing attempts-at-explanation of Per- 
sonality, and Likes-and-Dislikes, and 
Dreams, and other enigmas present- 
day Psychology cannot explain, you 
are going to remember that there is 
a theory that explains them, simply, 
straightforwardly. . . .” 


YOUR 
NOSE KNOWS 


A Study of the 
Sense of Smell 


by JAMES KNOX MILLEN 
A must for all bu 
the $ 3.95 
CUNNINGHAM PRESS 
Alhambra + California 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS ON 
MICRO-FILM 


Historical documents in English li- 
braries and museums in any part of 
Great Britain can be micro-filmed by 
WEST'S micro-film service. 


Details and prices from:— 


A. West & Partners, Ltd. 
36, Broadway, 
Westminster 
London, 
S.W.1 


Established | 888. 
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The only book stack with interchangeable 
end brackets for right- or left-hand use 


. and other important features, too: — won't chip, fade, peel, or roughen. Easy 
smooth, functional beveled edges on end to assemble —- no complex planning or trial 
panels, and also on shelves (for greater label and error —-just fit accurately fabricated 
legibility); positive-locking shelf brackets, parts together and move easily into position. 
matching shelf design; extended bottom shelf Make a trial installation now — and you'll 
(keeps “lowest” books visible); tremendous specify them — again and again — for your 
weight reserve — heavy gauge construction, new stacks and replacements. Write for 
prevents sagging; rich, baked enamel finish complete information. 


— 


e | new dimensions in time and 

space efficiency for: physicians 

| dentists; industrial, hospital, school 

| F af ters 

PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE dratismen: printers 
branes; home laundnes 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


HAMILTON i i 
steel stacks with | 4 
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ENCYCLOPEDIE DE LA PLEIADE 


New Volume: 


HISTOIRE DE LA MUSIQUE 


Volume I: Des Origines 4 Jean-Sébastien Bach 
Edited by Roland Manuel 


2,260 pages, flexible leather binding, thin paper, illustrated $11.00 


Published Volumes: (With serial numbers) 


Volume . Histoire des Littératures. Volume | 
f Volume . Histoire des Littératures. Volume 2 $ 9.75 
ez Volume VII. Histoire des Littératures. Volume 3 $11.50 


Volume . Histoire Universelle. Volume | $ 9.75 
Volume ’. Histoire Universelle. Volume 2 $10.75 
Volume ‘Ll. Histoire Universelle. Volume 3 $11.50 
Volume ’. Histoire des Sciences (Des Origines au 20° Siécle) $10.75 
Volume . La Terre: La Terre dans I’Espace $11.50 


bas Volume . Histoire de la Musique. Volume | $11.00 


PARIS 1955— 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


\ FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Che Norld’s Leading Internat nal Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


POSTMASTER: If undeliverable, please send 
notice on Form 3579 to American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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